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Selection  of  the  foremost  strategic  maritime  passages  in  the  world  is  achieved 
by  examining  fundamentals  of  military  strategy  and  contemporary  views  of 
global  strategy  from  U.S.,  NATO,  and  U.S.S.R.  perspectives.  This  examina¬ 
tion  discloses  six  axiomatic  conclusions: 

•  Defense  and  resupply  of  NATO  is  a  major  United  States  commitment. 

•  The  economic  vitality  of  the  Alliance  must  be  maintained. 

•  The  Soviet  Union  crucially  needs  economic  growth,  particularly  in  the 
Far  East. 

•  Since  military  power  is  founded  upon  economic  vitality  and  endurance, 
the  most  important  attribute  of  a  maritime  passage  is  the  nature  and  volume 
of  what  passes  through  it  during  normal  conditions,  that  is,  the  matrix  at- 
tributes-traffic  and  peace  use. 

•  The  immense  cost  of  man-made  passages  (canals)  warrants  them  special 
attention.  No  arguments  have  been  discovered  that  lessen  their  initial  value 
to  world  commerce. 

•  Aside  from  defense  and  control  of  the  canals,  maritime  passages  affect¬ 
ing  the  major  ports  and  flanks  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Southern  Sea 
Route,  are  crucial  to  economic  survival  and  growth.  That  some  maritime 
passages  are  important  to  both  the  Alliance  and  the  Soviets  gives  them  special 
significance. 

From  these  six  conclusions,  12  maritime  passages  are  deemed  to  be  crucial 
to  policies  of  the  major  world  powers:  Bab  el  Mandeb,  Dardanelles,  English 
Channel,  Formosa  Strait,  Great  Channel,  Korea  Strait,  Panama  Canal,  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  Strait  of  Malacca,  Straits  of  Florida,  Suez  Canal,  and  Yucatan 
Channel. 
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Strategic  Passages 


1.0  Introduction 

Freedom  of  the  seas  is  \  i  t  a  I  10  the  security  of  virtually 
every  nation  in  the  world.  Bv  weight,  98%  of  the  trade 
of  the  democracies  is  earned  by  sea:  any  disruption  of 
that  trade  obviously  diminishes  the  well-being  of  those 
countries. 

Use  of  the  world's  oceans  tor  economic,  political,  and 
military  purposes  is  not  limited  to  ships  of  the  Free  World; 
developing  Third  World  nations  and  Communist  Bloc 
nation'  also  desire  and  need  to  use  ocean  routes.  Table 
1.1  {World Almanac,  1985)  ranks  by  si/e  the  major  world 
merchant  fleets  as  of  1  Januaiy  19x4  Although  the  Soviet 
Union  is  generally  regarded  as  a  "land"  nation,  the  si/e 
of  its  merchant  fleet  (approximately  K)%>  of  the  world  Beet) 
belies  that  perception.  The  Soviet  Union  is  acutely  aware 
of  marine  traffic  and  its  economic  and  political  importance. 
Second  to  Panama  in  the  number  ol  registered  vessels  of 
1000  gross  tons  or  over,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  eighth  in 
Deadweight  tonnage  (Dwt).  I  heir  present  merchant  marine 
policy  features  many  relatively  small  freighters.  Soviet 
interest  in  ocean  trade  is  underscored  by  their  progress  in 
naval  technology;  of  four  nuclear-powered  merchant  ships 
in  the  world,  the  U.S.S.R.  possesses  two,  of  18, C2  Dwt 
and  1 3.366  Dwt. 

I  o  ensure  a  desirable  future,  the  l  ice  W  orld  must  retain 
the  right  of  free  passage  through  the  world's  seas  under 
till  circumstances,  including  transit  through  nat row ,  well- 
delincd  bodies  of  water  under  the  control  of  various 
nations.  Presei cation  of  this  right  entails  allocation  of 
appropriate  protective  resources:  economic,  political,  or 
military.  Since  the  means  for  adequate  protection  are 
always  limited,  it  is  crucial  to  identify  the  most  important 
of  these  bodies  of  water  to  assure  sufficient  resources  are 
allocated  to  their  protection. 

I  mm  both  free  World  and  Soviet  Bloc  perspectives,  the 
following  analysis  develops  a  rational  mechanism  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  foremost  mainimc  passages.  To  rank  order 
maritime  passages,  one  must  fust  asceiiain  those  attributes 
upon  which  the  utility  ot  a  passage  can  be  measured; 
'c-  oikI,  one  must  ascribe  a  value  system  to  the  attributes. 

1  tti. illy .  the  evaluated  attributes  are  used  as  a  template  to 
iciiievc  a  set  of  strategic  passages  from  a  larger  set.  In 
essence,  this  development  examines  an  exhaustive  list  of 
die  world's  maritime  passages  m  the  context  of  cur r cut 
pc; cep! ions  of  free  World  and  Soviet  straieav.  I  he 


mechanism,  featuring  a  relational  data  base  with  ..mb, 
changed  parameters,  has  additional  utilnv.  a-  u  mil 
respond  to  other  logical  queries  about  global  mai  mmc 
passages. 

Section  2.0  presents  some  basic  definitions  and  c. n.  .  i 
of  maritime  passages.  Section  5.0  reviews  elemcir  a  ,  a, 
cepts  of  strategy.  Sections  4.0.  5.0.  and  6.0  examine  •.umc.v. 
United  States.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi/ation,  and 
Soviet  strategy.  Section  7.0  develops  the  logical  selection 
process,  and  Section  8.0  lists  and  describes  the  foiemost 
strategic  passages. 

2.0  Straits  and  Canals 

Perusal  of  any  world  map  reveals  that  much  ol  the 
maritime  trade  passes  through  constrained,  nat  row  bodies 
of  water.  In  addition  to  maritime  trade,  significant  military 
traffic  frequently  utilizes  these  same  waterways;  demed  their 
use,  a  nation  could  be  seriously  threatened,  l  ot  example, 
of  the  15  largest  United  States  ports,  9  are  located  on  the 
Ciulf  Coast  (The  World  Almanac.  1985)  and  are  accessible 
only  through  the  Straits  of  Florida  or  the  Yucatan  Channel. 
If  either  or  both  of  these  passages  were  denied  to  I  nited 
States  commercial  or  military  traftic,  it  would  piccipmitc 
a  set  ions  disruption  ol  national  policy.  Such  matitiine 
waterways  are  herein  defined  as  strategic  pasm.w  a  nai 
low  body  of  navigable  water  connecting  two  snetches  of 
the  high  seas  at  which  the  territorial  seas  ot  two  land  aieas 
meet  and  overlap,  whose  denied  or  contested  u  -e  v  mually 
impairs  the  conduct  of  national  policy. 

Under  customary  international  law  (International  Court 
of  Justice  in  the  1948  (  Dr/u  (  inmnet  case),  both  memti.im 
ships  and  warships  have,  unless  otherwise  ptc-mibed  h> 
treaty,  a  right  of  free  passage  "thiough  sti.ui-  wed  >: 
international  navigation  between  two  parts  ot  ; t .  >  high  wa 
without  previous  authoi  i/.ation  of  a  coastal  on  ..  j ■  ;  wide  : 
that  the  passage  is  innocent."  Lxcept  in  this  v-po-t,  me 
Geneva  Convention  of  1958  subjects  the  territorial  >ea  m 
straits  to  the  same  regime  as  the  territorial  sea  elsewhere. 
In  time  of  war.  a  neutral  littoral  state  may  enloice 
reasonable  means  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  its  tei  i itonal 
waters  within  a  strait.  I  hese  means  may  incline  mine  ho 
ing  and  compulsory  pilotage,  but  the  strait  must  m  kept 
open  to  fiec  navigation.  When  a  coastal  state  is  at  w.n.  it 
may  close  the  snail  to  enemy  shipping  and  ve-scU  , ,mv 
ing  contraband  to  the  encmv,  and  may  take  all  Ivlliecicn: 
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Countries 

Total 

Total  Gross 

Dwt 

Freight 

Vessel  T  ype 

Number 

Tons 

Tons 

Number 

Number 

N  umber 

Panama 

3290 

34617 

57781 

,  # 

US  S  R 

249? 

17299 

23157 

i  ri04 

« c  . 

Greece 

2454 

39090 

68612 

Liberia 

2019 

68093 

1 31 545 

7. 

Japan 

1712 

36933 

61191 

.  ir 

j  ,7, 

US. 

788 

15713 

24409 

2rtf< 

U.K 

685 

16921 

27251 

•  .  _ 

Norway 

529 

18458 

32470 

125 

1  -v 

24b 

All  countries 

25579 

395325 

666404 

14268 

ui34 

5548 

measures  that  it  would  be  authorized  to  employ  in  its  other 
territorial  waters  or  on  the  high  seas.  For  more  detailed 
research  into  the  legal  aspects  of  straits,  a  select 
bibliography  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  published  by  the 
United  Nations  (1985),  can  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Canals  are  not  subject  to  the  same  legal  regime  as  straits; 
their  width,  length,  and  man-made  characteristics  set  them 
apart.  Canals  connecting  the  two  seas,  used  only  for  local 
traffic  and  untraversed  by  large  seagoing  vessels,  are  not 
of  international  significance  (for  example,  the  Baltic-White 
Sea  Canal  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Gota  Canal,  connect¬ 
ing  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic). 


3,0  Concepts  of  Strategy 

As  the  world  becomes  an  increasingly  lawless  place, 
defense  of  a  nation  and  security  of  a  nation  come  to  share 
more  and  more  alignments  of  interest.  The  military  aspects 
of  security  are  basically  twofold:  preparation  for  a  general 
or  limited  war  and  the  preservation  of  order.  The  plan¬ 
ning  and  conduct  of  these  two  t as k ^  require  a  good, 
workable  strategy. 

A  real  strategy  is,  above  all,  a  choice  among  alternate 
ways  of  dealing  with  a  particular  situation  or  with  a  range 
of  likely  situations.  In  war,  it  is  a  guide  tor  tactical  plan¬ 
ning.  In  peacetime,  it  should  be  a  means  of  choosing  the 
appropriate  forces,  force  postures,  and  research  goals.2 


3.1  Fundamental  concepts 

Hart’  quotes  two  contemporary  political  leaders,  who 
more  than  any  one  else  in  this  century  irrevocably  altered 
the  course  of  history,  to  underscore  the  foundations  of 
political- military  strategy. 


The  soundest  strategy  in  war  is  to  postpone  operations 
until  the  moral  disintegration  of  the  enemy  renders  the 
delivery  of  the  mortal  blow  both  possible  arid  easy. 

V.  1.  Lenin 


Our  real  wars  will  in  fact  ad  he  fought  before  military 
operations  begin. 


flow  to  achieve  the  moral  breakdown  of  the  enemy 
before  the  war  lias  started  -that  is  the  problem  that 
interests  me. 


Hart  defines  strategy  as  the  art  of  distributing  and 
applying  military  means  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  policy,  con¬ 
cerned  not  merely  with  the  movement  of  forces,  but  also 
with  the  effect.  For  the  purpose  of  my  analysis  I  have 
broadened  this  definition  to  include  coordination  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  resources  of  a  nation,  or  a  band  of  nations, 
toward  the  attainment  of  goals  defined  by  fundamental 
policy. 

A  sound  strategy  is  based  upon  very  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  prior  to  any  physical  engagement.  This  preparation 
includes  positioning  of  forces,  quantity  and  quality  of 
forces,  political  maneuvering,  economic  maneusering,  and 
disruption  and  dislocation  of  opposing  forces. 

Success  depends  upon  economy  of  force  and  deterrent 
effect,  which  are  combined  in  a  defensive-offensive  method 
based  on  high  mobility  that  carries  the  power  of  swift 
retort.  Economy  of  force  is  based  on  surprise  and  mobility  . 
Railways,  roads,  and  ocean  straits  provide  strategy  with 
speed  of  movement,  but  without  an  accompanying 
flexibility — the  other  essential  constituent  of  true  mobility. 
Mobility  and  indirect  approach  are  fundamental  to  achiev¬ 
ing  a  superior  military  position. 

There  are  substantial  differences  between  indirect 
approach  and  surptise.  Surprise  in  time,  place,  and  force 
may  disrupt  an  adversary,  but  may  not  necessarilv  achieve 
the  broader  objective  of  the  indirect  approach. 

An  important  aspect  of  World  Wat  I  was  the  decisive 
part  that  sea  power  had  played,  without  any  decisive  bat¬ 
tle  at  sea,  in  producing  the  enemy  's  collapse  by  economic 
pressure.  Regarding  the  Dardanelles,  German  Genet  a  I 
Falkcnhayn  remat ked,  "If  the  straits  between  the  Meditet 
ranean  and  the  Black  Sea  were  not  permanently  closed  to 
E-ntentc  traffic  all  hope  ot  a  successful  course  ol  the  war 
would  be  very  considerable  diminished.  Russia  would  have 
been  freed  lour,  he  significant  isolation  .  .  which  offered 
a  safer  guarantee  'ban  military  successes  that  sooner  ot 
‘v  •  r<"  cs  of  this  1  itan  mils;  take  place 
-  i'. nous1 1, itc-  pic  dancers  a  stra.teeic 
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\cuin  during  World  Wat  I.  the  Uruixh  blockade  ot 
Impel  i.tl  t  ier  mam  exemplified  .■  grand  xt rategy  of  indirect 
nppi  o.u  h  to  w Inch  no  et  tectnc  resistance  w  ax  possible  and 
i  >1  .i  1  \  pe  \\  Im  ti  i item  red  n*  >  rok  except  m  its  slowness  of 
.-it-.  ■  1  in.  eitect.  line  to  the  law  ot  momentum,  tended 

I,  “r  .peed  as  n  ..ontmued.  and  at  the  end  of  1917  the 
t  1’  men  weic  in  a  desperate  situation. 

3.2  (  urrent  Perceplions  of  l.N.  Strategy 

Dunn  and  St  judenmaieC  recently  examined  American 
st  i  alee  v  <  mrentlv,  l  ruled  States  defense  policymakers 
are  debating  the  merits  ot  two  competing  strategies,  con- 
tinentalist  and  maritime,  to  determine  whether  one  or  the 
other  can  provide  a  remedy  for  a  basic  strategic  dilemma. 
[  hat  is,  how  can  the  L  nit ed  States  protect  its  interests  in 
Europe  without  placing  free  World  interests  outside 
I  urope  at  risk  and  simultaneously  avoid  nuclear  conflict? 
Although  neither  concept  is  prevailing  at  present,  the  out¬ 
come  will  establish  national  security  foundations  well  into 
the  next  century. 

Supporters  of  both  concepts  agree  on  one  point:  the 
strategic  environment  has  changed  dramatically  in  recent 
years;  consequently,  United  States  policy  and  concepts  must 
be  reexamined.  Four  factors  support  this  conclusion. 

•  The  United  States  no  longer  surpasses  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  a  nuclear  power. 

•  Soviet  conventional  military  capabilities  have 
improved  markedly  during  the  past  two  decades. 

•  The  United  States  is  no  longer  the  world’s  unchal¬ 
lenged  economic  or  political  power. 

•  Traditional  alliance  structures  have  weakened  as  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  have  become  increasingly 
dependent  upon  critical  resources  from  politically  unstable 
Third  World  areas. 

The  maritime  strategy  features  three  variants:  the  "offi¬ 
cial”  Navy  position  articulated  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
John  Lehman;  the  "manipulative"  version;  and  the  "uni¬ 
lateralist"  version.  In  the  Navy’s  view,  a  three-ocean  fleet 
of  600  ships  will  achieve  naval  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  and  permit  simultaneous  operations  in  all  major 
theaters  if  global  war  should  occur.  Possessing  this  capabili¬ 
ty,  the  United  States  fleet  could  project  military  power 
against  a  hostile  shore  and  attack  the  Soviet  Navy  in  its 
major  ports  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  and  the  Far  East 
maritime  prov  inces.  This  par'  of  miluarv  strategy  is  called 
horizontal  escalation.  Horizontal  escalation  is  founded 
upon  three  premises: 

•  The  Unit  ed  States  lacks  the  capability  to  defeat  Soviet 
forces  in  areas  where  the  Soviet  Union  might  attempt  to 
Use  its  military  power  m  the  coming  decade  (tor  example. 
Southwest  Asia). 

•  The  Soviet  Union  is  more  brazen  and  willine  to  initiate 
military  actions  to  threaten  Free  W  orld  interests  than  ut 
the  past.  (This  results  from  the  United  States  losing  ver¬ 
tical  escalation  dominance.) 

•  A  strategy  of  horizontal  escalation  increases  United 
States  options  ( 1  hat  is,  policymakers  wilt  not  be  linked 


inextricably  to  the  event  and  place  ol  Soviet  agg'c"-i--n  } 
Success  of  the  maritime  strategy  is  linked  to  ' luce  t ,k : n- . 
suitability,  feasibility,  and  acceptability  1  lux  -uiategv 
envisions  the  destruction  oi  neutralization  ot  the  Soviet 
fleet  as  a  propel  military  objective,  allowing  the  l  tilted 
States  to  project  its  iand.  sea.  and  an  powe;  a'  the  time 
and  place  of  its  choosing.  1  Inis.  1  -■■••  W  .  -i  ],1  ,i  v  .  A1|| 

be  protected. 

Strategies  do  not  exist  in  a  vauumi.  the  vyv  existence 
of  a  strategy  contirmx  the  ptexciKc  of  another .  -prosing 
strategy.  Since  the  development  ot  these  strategies  is 
interdependent,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  both.  <  on-ix- 
tent  with  our  definition  of  strategic  pas  .ages,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  both  United  States  and  Sov  ict  nav  al  sit  at  eg -ex 
to  determine  the  crucial  passages,  whose  use  or  denial  could 
affect  significantly  the  outcome  ol  a  global  conflict  • 

Strategic  passages  are  major  elements  of  l  mted  States, 
NATO,  and  Sov  iet  strategy  .  The  essence  ot  the  cur  tent 
United  States  maritime  strategy  is  global  v  igilance  and  com¬ 
mitment,  which  entails  a  massive  naval  effort.  To  fulfill 
effectively  the  ever-increasing  requirements  of  this  suatecy, 
the  United  States  Navy  must  function  with  limited 
resources.  Success  will  depend  upon  innovative  operations 
that  include  effective  exploitation  of  the  maritime 
environment. 

3.3  Strategy  and  Ocean  Science 

The  question  of  how  well  the  United  States  can  imple¬ 
ment  a  chosen  strategy5  must  be  placed  in  the  context  ol 
such  contemporary  issues  as 

•  our  perceived  national  security  interests, 

•  the  competitors  for  and  threats  to  those  mteiextx, 

•  the  multilateral  set  of  military  and  economic  power 
balances  existing  today,  and 

•  the  limitations  imposed  by  current  and  prospective 
technology.  (This  fourth  issue  is  of  part iculat  interest  to 
research  and  development  organizations.) 

Combat  capability  (the  ability  to  achieve  a  specified  aar- 
time  objective)  results  from  the  aggregation  ot  tout- 
attributes: 

•  force  structure — the  numbers,  size,  and  compo  ton 
of  the  combat  and  support  units  that  comprise  t  he  del  ease 
forces; 

•  modernization — the  technical  sophistication  o!  toiees, 
units,  weapons  systems,  and  equipment; 

•  readiness — the  ability  of  a  force,  uni',  weapons 
systems,  or  equipment  to  deliver  the  outputs  to-  \U,;,h  i: 
was  designed;  and 

•  sustainability — the  “staying  power"  of  mms,  anils, 
weapons  systems,  and  equipment 

Combat  readiness  is  also  linked  to  strategic  mobility 
With  cultural,  economic,  and  political  bonds  extending 
across  several  oceans,  the  naval  role  m  any  national  strategv 
is  crucial.  Current  naval  strategy  focuses  upon  t! <  te'ience 
of  war.  particularly  nuclear  wai  One  aspect  of  the  .icici 
rence  is  the  deployment  of  ballistic  missile  subnet!  itio.  c- m 
versclv.  security  against  nuclear  attack  requires -m  -. .  Dm  e 
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of  intruders  and  vigilance  in  .il!  walk  way-  and  pons  Sikh 
monitoring  includes  all  forms  anti  -  ..hiuannc  and  mine 
detection,  as  well  as  inspection  of  in>  unscheduled  aircraft. 
Coping  with  Third  World  action,  adds  another  dimension 
to  this  immense  security  t a  k .  MvMtig  n  the  Red  Sea  and 
air  attacks  in  the  Pct-ian  t-ad  apt iv  demonstrate  the 
vulnerability  of  shipping  to  tcttorism  and  local  conllicts. 

Alluded  to  previoush,  successful  implementation  of  the 
maritime  portion  of  a  national  strategy  will  depend  upon 
effective  development  and  use  of  ocean  science  and 
technology.  The  Secretary  of  the  Saw.  John  Lehman,  fully 
appreciates  the  need  for  this  ocean  science  support:  "Of 
all  the  nine  principles  of  maritime  power ,  geography  is  the 
most  determinant,  and  geography  overwhelmingly  favors 
the  Free  World  alliance."'’ 

In  a  major  policy  statement.'  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions.  Admiral  J.  D.  Watkins,  candidly  declares,  “The 
impact  of  the  ocean  env  ironment  upon  tactical  and  strategic 
forces  and  their  operations  and  system  performance  must 
be  understood  and  accounted  for  to  most  effectively 
employ  our  Navy." 

Among  several  policy  points  \dmira!  Watkins  stresses 
the  need  to 

•  "develop  sensing,  data  assimilation,  and  distribution 
capabilities  to  describe  the  operating  environment  to  our 
naval  forces  in  global  near  real-time  basis  by  year  1995," 
and 

•  "consider  appropriate  environmental  factors  in  Navy 
weapons  systems  from  early  design  through  test  and  evalua¬ 
tion  to  full  operational  capability  .” 

An  idealistic  goal  would  be  to  obtain  exhaustive  envi¬ 
ronmental  information  covering  all  areas  of  the  globe; 
realistically,  resources  will  never  be  available  to  achieve 
this  goal.  A  practical  approach  to  the  problem  allocates 
scarce  resources  to  measure  and  comprehend  the  ocean 
env  ironment  by  partitioning  and  :  anking  the  ocean  areas. 
Maritime  passages  must  rank  very  high,  as  vessel  interdic¬ 
tion  probabilities  will  be  directly  proportional  to  traffic 
density.  This  line  ot  reasoning  establishes  the  need  for  the 
following  inquiry  ,  namely,  where  are  the  foremost  passages 
irt  the  world,  of  v  ital  importance  to  all  maritime  powers? 

4.0  U.S.  Maritime  Strategy 

Current  U.S.  Navy  policy  center-,  upon  the  Maritime 
Strategy,  which  in  turn,  adheres  tally  to  NATO  strategy, 
that  is,  the  defense  and  resupply  t.f  I  u rope,  \dcquate 
defense  of  F.urope  entails  containment  ot  ‘soviet  thrusts 


In  peacetime.  ■  dot:. a!;  to  quamitv  and  .•  .uua.e  the 
extent  to  which  national  security  goals  arc  aflcctcd  by  the 
oceanborue  movement  ot  critical  goods.'  Although  no 
supplies  need  be  -.mved  to  support  milu.irv  actions,  critical 
materials  mu-t  K  ,cd.  during  peacetime  to  pci  mu 

preparations  toi  wan  n  well  as  to  supply  the  domestic 
economy.  One  example  ot  the  present  l  ,S.  pi  dev  »ot  lack 
of  it)  is  the  lack  o!  a  l  ds.  dry  bulk  fleet;  currently,  more 
than  96rti  ot  the  di\  bulk  commodities  imported  by  the 
l  nited  States  are  n.tr.sportcd  hv  foreign-flae  ships. 

The  tradition. d  role  id  i ho  l  S.  Navy  includes  tour  major 
tasks;  sea  control,  powe-  piotection,  strategic  deterrence, 
and  naval  preset:. c  Naval  strategy  is  the  large-scale  plan¬ 
ning  undertaken  to  tnPill  established  and  defined  national 
policies.  As  the  I  nited  Stale-  becomes  more  involved  m 
ocean  activity,  naval  strategy  will  likewise  be  mme  involved 
with  broader  issues  ot  i  ''lonal  ocean  policy 

4.1  A  Beginning 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  ot  the  first  Reagan  admtni 
stration.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  l  ehtnan. 
remarked"1  that  the  new  administration  was  committed  to 
a  major  shift  in  naval  strategy  from  defensive  deployment 
of  approximately  4(H)  ships  to  forward  defense  with 
600-plus  vessels  to  destroy  Soviet  vessels  near  their  home 
ports.  Later  in  1982,  he  reiterated  the  point,  "What  1  have 
said  is  that  we  have  to  be  able  to  gain  control  of  the 
Norwegian  Sea.  f  irst,  you’ve  got  to  go  up  there  with  sub 
marines  and  you’ll  need  land-based  air  support.  But 
ultimately  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  support  Norway  and 
prevent  Norway  from  being  used  as  a  main  operating  base 
against  NATO." 

More  recently,  in  February  1984. h  Secretary  I  ehtnan 
laid  down  "Nine  Principles  Jot  the  Future  of  Xmcruan 
Maritime  Power" 

•  Coherent,  realistic  national  strategy 

•  Strong  national  w ill 

•  Character  ot  government  institutions 

•  Superior  military  leadership 

•  Adequate  military  materia!  strength 

•  Superior  allied  naval  forces 

•  Integration  of  specific  geography  and  naval  -p  uc.-v 

•  lorward  naval  cmplovmem  slrak’g. 

•  Sealift 

In  the  context  of  examining  the  w  In  am!  a 'etc  .a 
strategic  pa--. me-,  the  last  three  principles  at-  ■>  m-cte 
N  AT < )  - .  uT 1 1  :  m  :  equip:  both  shipping  i  cl;'! )  and 


upon  both  tile  northei  n  and  :  he  -■  nit  hot  n  Hanks  of  Turope. 

Although  a  maritime  power,  the  I.  nited  States  lias  lacked 
a  coherent  national  >cean  poliev  wuh  a  well  defined  naval 
strategy  component  -Wot ding  n  an  anal.-i-  hv 
Stavridis,"  only  token  i: aiionai  ocean  pojj..\  plan  nug  has 
occurred,  and  it  has  been  -p-uadi.  and  generally  lacking 
in  government  suppm 1 .  ‘sue-  r  uh-  p-  >nts  out .  "  P  is  not  the 


lack  ot  ocean  policies  ;  h.it  i  - 
is  the  lack  ot  a  compretiensiv 
policies.'  ’ 
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from  above.  It  has,  however,  three  new  features: 

•  It  is  explicit. 

•  It  is  a  ehoice  from  among  many  ideas. 

•  It  is  intended  to  be  a  long-term  ehoice. 

Strategy  serves  three  related  purposes: 

•  It  is  the  basis  for  a  choice  ot  programs. 

•  It  is  a  basis  for  justifying  the  Navy’s  choices  to  the 
U.S.  defense  establishment  and  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
If  future  wars  never  escalate  to  nuclear  use  (as  most 
Americans  believe),  such  naval  contributions  as  strategic 
mobility  and  the  security  of  sea  lanes  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important  in  a  protracted  war.  For  that  matter,  the 
sea  lanes  will  serve  to  preserve  the  security  of  the  West’s 
global  industrial  base,  which  will  become  a  vital  wartime 
priority  as  the  war  continues. 

•  It  helps  make  the  Navy’s  own  operations  and  its  own 
thinking  more  coherent. 

The  new  strategy  demands  increased  attention  to  such 
issues  as  interoperability  and  commonality  of  communica- 
tion  links,  both  interservice  and  interallied.  Today’s 
political  situation  demands  three  major  capabilities  from 
the  Navy,  to  be  achieved  simultaneously  and  within  severe 
limitations  on  its  resources: 

•  Direct  attack  on  Soviet  forces.  The  forward  offense 
posture  of  the  new  maritime  strategy  draws  Soviet  threats 
away  from  the  sea  lanes  by  forcing  the  Soviets  to  defend 
their  SSBN  force,  surface  forces,  and  land  bases.  By 
moving  into  areas  the  Soviets  consider  vital,  U.S.  forces 
might  tie  down  the  Soviets  or  force  them  into  unprofitable 
engagements. 

•  Protection  of  sea  lanes.  A  major  tenet  of  sea  lane 
protection  is  air  superiority,  which  must  be  provided  by 
sea-based  aircraft  to  be  effective  (i.e.,  reaction  time  is 
crucial).  So  much  ot  the  West’s  industrial  base  is  now 
located  in  East  Asia  that  the  defense  of  that  region  may 
be  linked  inextricably  with  the  defense  of  Europe. 

•  Projection  of  power  into  the  Third  World.  Although 
the  main  United  States  planning  scenario  remains  a  NATO 
war,  warfare  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  Third  World. 
(Witness  the  Falklands  and  the  Persian  Gulf.) 

The  maritime  strategy  is  predicated  upon  global  conflict 
and  forward  deployment  of  Alliance  forces.  This  strategy 
is  dedicated  to  dcterrance;  it  is  cost-effective,  since  history 
has  demonstrated  that  prevention  is  far  cheaper  than  the 
cure  for  almost  any  circumstance.  Consequently,  these 
forces  will  be  dispersed  and  only  limited  resources  will  be 
available  in  any  particular  theater  of  operations.  Maximum 
effectiveness  must  be  achieved  for  ail  deployed  systems 
Robust  design  and  adequate  operator  training  are 
necessary  In  addition,  the  abilitv  to  effectively  operate  in 
a  variety  of  environments  is  essential.  This  ability  is  linked 
to  comprehension  and  utilization  of  diverse  oceanographic 
factors.  Comprehension  derives  from  sound  theory  and 
experimental  verification  programs,  both  expensive  in 
resources.  Since  resources  are  limited,  thev  must  be  focused 
upon  regions  of  crucial  importance  in  naval  warfare, 
namely,  strategic  passages. 


4.3  Chief  of  Nava!  Operations  Viewpoint 

Admiral  J.  D  Watkins  has  placet!  I  S  maritime  strategy 
in  a  proper  perspective  with  six  unambiguous 
statements:11 

•  It  is  a  global  strategy. 

•  It  is  a  forward  strategy. 

•  It  is  a  deterrent  strategy. 

•  It  is  an  alliance  strategy. 

•  It  is  a  flexible  strategy  . 

•  It  is  a  nonnuclear  strategy. 

This  maritime  strategy  complements  the  overall  strategy , 
which  is  founded  on  three  pillars:  deterrence,  forward 
defense ,  and  alliance  solidarity. 

Preparation  for  global  war  is  the  critical  element  in 
ensuring  deterrence,  but  U.S.  peacetime  operations  and 
response  in  time  of  crisis  are  also  crucial  contributions  in 
deterrence  and  stability;  that  is,  Maritime  Stiategy  is  a 
stability-seeking,  status  quo  policy. 

Today,  the  continuing  and  widespread  existence  of 
localized  conflicts  and  crises,  mostly  in  the  1  bird  World, 
often  have  global  implications.  These  conflicts  and  other 
crises  with  the  potential  to  break  into  hostilities  frequently 
involve  U.  S.  and  Allied  interests.  Transcending  the 
interests  of  states  directly  involved,  these  confrontations 
often  serve  as  backdrop  for  potentially  more  serious  con¬ 
flicts  between  major  powers.  A  fundamental  component 
of  the  nation’s  success  in  deterring  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  depends  upon  United  States’  ability  to  stabilize  and 
control  escalation  in  Third  World  crises. 

The  CNO  points  out  that  the  U.S.  Navy  devotes  much 
of  its  effort  to  maintaining  this  stability.  Potential  crises 
and  the  aftermath  of  crises  have  increasingly  defined  the 
location  and  character  of  forward  deployments.  The  U.S. 
Navy  maintains  a  continual  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Caribbean,  as  well  as  the  more 
traditional  forward  deployments  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Western  Pacific.  U.S.  interests  and  commitments  are 
worldwide,  and  increasingly  focus  on  the  Third  World. 
U.S.  economy  and  security  require  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea.  and  strategic  minerals  front 
southern  Africa;  trade  with  nations  of  the  Paci.ic  Basin 
now  surpass  that  with  Europe. 

The  Soviets  also  have  worldwide  interests  and  com¬ 
mitments;  thus,  naval  forces  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
high-technology,  combined-arms  threats  in  virtually  evety 
ocean  of  the  world.  Their  methods  for  extending  and  pro 
tecting  these  interests  include  support  and  encouragement 
of  limited  warfare  by  Cuban,  Libyan,  Syrian,  and  North 
Korean  proxies,  as  well  as  direct  crisis  response  by  ’tier 
own  forces.  They  also  have  enhanced  their  ac>  ess  to  air 
and  naval  facilities  in  key  strategic  location-,  uu  hiding 
Ethiopia,  South  Yemen,  Cuba,  and  Vietnam. 

They  steadily  improv e  their  ability  to  sev er  \  ita!  sea  lines 
of  communication,  while  improving  their  abilitv  to  counter 
U.  S.  crisis  reaction  moves.  For  example.  Move  nv  ’ecently 
established  its  first  luliv  developed  overseas  haw  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  Vietnam.  From  this  base  Soviet  fou  can  strike 
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key  United  States  and  friendly  forces  and  installations  as 
far  north  as  Hong  Kong. 

A  tenet  of  their  idealogy.  the  Soviet-  presume  a  future 
war  with  the  West  ss ill  be  global  in  -cope,  violent,  c  id 
decisive.  The  probable  centerpiece  ot  Soviet  strategy  in 
global  war  would  be  a  combined  arm-  assault  against 
Europe,  where  they  would  -eek  a  quick  and  decisive  vic¬ 
tory.  As  prudent  military  planners,  the  Soviets  would,  of 
course,  prefer  to  concentrate  on  a  single  theater;  a  central 
premise  of  U.  S.  strategy  is  to  deny  t'  cm  such  an  option. 

Some  So\  iet  overseas  clients  and  surrogates  outside  the 
Warsaw  Pact  are  located  close  to  critical  sea  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  and  conceivably  could  join  in  an  attack.  Any 
Western  strategy  must,  of  necessity,  hedge  against  such 
a  third-country  involvement. 

While  Soviet  ground  and  air  forces  conduct  a  massive 
offensive,  a  critical  Soviet  Navy  role  in  a  future  conflict 
would  be  tv)  protect  the  Soviet  homeland  and  their  ballistic 
missile  submarine',  which  provide  the  Soviets  with  their 
ultimate  strategic  reserve.  Locating  and  destroying  Western 
-ea  hj'ed  nuclear  assets,  such  as  aircraft  carriers  and 
submarines,  is  the  highest  priority  of  the  Soviet  Navy. 
Interdicting  sea  lines  of  communication  or  supporting  the 
Soviet  Army,  while  important,  will  probably  be  secondary, 
at  least  at  the  war’s  start. 

This  view  ol  the  Soviet  Navy’s  role  in  overall  Soviet 
strategy  suggests  that  the  bulk  of  Soviet  naval  forces  will 
initially  deploy  in  areas  near  the  Soviet  Union,  with  only 
a  small  fraction  deployed  forward.  Numerous  advantages 
accrue  from  this  strategy: 

•  short  lines  of  logistics  and  communications, 

•  short  deployment  time, 

•  minimize  build-up  and  surge  indications, 

•  defensive  posture  is  economical,  and 

•  attack  can  occur  with  minimum  warning. 

One  key  goal  of  U.S.  peacetime  strategy  is  to  further 
international  stability  through  support  of  regional  balances 
of  power.  The  more  stable  the  international  environment, 
the  lower  the  probability  that  the  Soviets  will  risk  war  with 
the  West. 

The  heart  of  US.  Maritime  Strategy  is  crisis  response. 
If  war  with  the  Sov iets  occurs,  it  will  probably  result  from 
a  crisis  that  escalate-  out  of  control.  I  '.S.  ability  to  contain 
and  control  crises  is  an  important  factor  in  preventing 
global  conflict. 

Should  war  come,  the  Soviets  would  prefer  to  use  their 
massive  ground  force  advantage  against  Europe  without 
having  to  concern  themselves  with  a  global  conflict  or  with 
actions  on  their  flanks.  To  countervail  this  strategy,  the 
U.S.  must  ensure  the  Soviet-  will  have  to  face  the  prospect 
ot  prolonged  global  conflict .  This  countervailing  maritime 
strategy  comprises  three  pnases. 

4.3. /  Deterrence  or  the  Transition  to  War 

The  initial  phase  ot  the  maritime  strategy  would  be  trig¬ 
gered  bv  recognition  that  a  -peeitic  international  -i  'ion 


has  the  potential  to  crow  to  a  global  superpow e:  confron¬ 
tation.  (A  false  aianu  can  be  costly,  leading  to  the  "cry 
wolf”  syndrome:  tn.it  is,  the  L  nited  Sta  -s  will  be  in  a 
reaction  mode  and  ;:,e  Sov  iet-  w  ill  surely  test  our  reaction 

and  resolve  ) 

The  goal  of  tins  pha-e  i-  deterrence.  Deterrence  can  be 
achieved  by  preparing  for  the  i!an-itio:i  ;o  w,e  specif ica!! 
to  global  war.  Therefore,  >uch  preparations  ate  art  integral 

feature  of  this  phase. 

Keys  to  the  success  of  both  the  initial  pha-e  and  the 
strategy  as  a  whole  are  speed  and  decisiveness  in  national 
decisionmaking.  Timely  ,  accurate  intelligence  coupled  with 
a  reliable,  secure  command,  control,  and  communications 
system  is  essential.  Procrastination  here  can  be  fatal; 
however,  there  is  a  heav  y  cost  for  reacting  prematurely  and 
rashly. 

Even  though  a  substantial  traction  ol  the  1  l.et  i-  tor- 
ward  deployed  in  peacetime,  prompt  decision-  arc  needed 
to  permit  rapid  ‘orward  deployment  ot  additional  forces 
in  crisis.  This  requirement  underscores  the  importance  of 
the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals  in  facilitating  repositioning. 

The  need  for  forward  movement  is  obviou-  \ggressive 
forward  movement  of  antisubmarine  warfare  knees,  both 
submarine  and  maritime  patrol  aircraft,  will  force  Soviet 
submarines  to  retreat  into  defensive  bastions  to  protect  their 
ballistic  missile  submarines.  This  move  denies  the  Soviets 
the  option  ot  a  massive,  early  attempt  to  interdict  our  sea 
lines  of  communication  and  counters  such  operations  that 
the  Soviets  might  undertake  against  them. 

Moving  one  Marine  amphibious  brigade  by  air  to 
rendezvous  with  its  prepositioned  equipment  and  reinforce 
Norway  provides  a  convincing  signal  of  Alliance  solidarity. 
However,  if  this  gambit  fails,  the  Alliance  may  collapse. 

Deployments  to  the  Western  Pacific  directly  enhance 
deterrence,  including  deterrence  of  an  attack  in  Furope. 
by  providing  a  clear  indication  that,  should  war  come,  the 
Soviets  will  not  be  able  to  ignore  any  region  o'  the  globe. 
Of  course,  dispersing  our  resources  increases  our  ii-k  :;i 
the  central  theater. 

In  addition  to  allowing  rapid  deployment,  -peed  e,\i 
decisiveness  in  national  decision  making  are  crucial  to  "v 
strategy’s  overall  execution.  As  more  function-  arc  tra'-- 
f erred  to  the  reserve  forces,  execution  of  the  Prc-i  .ictit ’- 
authority  to  call  reservists  becomes  increasingly  era-  .d  •  i 
successful  implementation  of  the  strategy.  The  -hor:  t  .ri 
ing  period  allowed  these  personnel  creates  ri-k  •  or 
example,  the  maritime  strategy  includes  a  Mem.)  u.  :  mi 
of  Agreement  with  the  U.S.  Coast  (maid  a  '  u-h 
Maritime  Defense  /.ones.  I  nder  this  agrecuKru.  (  'oa-t 
Guard  units,  combined  with  both  active  and  rew  i  .  :v.v al 
forces,  will  defend  harhic  s  and  shipping  lane-  C  i  V 
coasts  in  time  ot  war 

An  important  aspect  ot  the  strategy ’-  initial  rha-c  >s 
sealift.  In  1984,  the  Secretary  ot  the  Naw  e-tabiohed  -calif! 
as  the  third  primary  mi-sion  of  the  Navv,  along  with  -ea 
control  and  power  projection.  Mu-  inere.is,  >  emphasis 
i ccogni/es  the  importance  oi  both  >■.  ur.oni'i  a  rulitatv 
resupply.  \-  a  consequence  ot  tlu  present  u  .  nioty  of 
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available  ships  and  the  limited  ship-building  capacity  of 
American  shipyards,  the  U.S.  can  neither  tolerate  attri¬ 
tion  typical  of  World  War  11  nor  provide  adequate  sealift 
to  transport  requisite  strategic  raw  materials.  Therefore, 
early  and  effective  uses  of  existing  sealift  are  essential. 

4.3.2  Seizing  (he  Initiative 

This  is  the  second  phase  of  the  strategy.  If  deterrence 
fails  and  a  crisis  erupts  into  war,  the  Soviets  will  probably 
focus  their  offensive  on  Central  Europe,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  a  defensive  posture  elsewhere.  U.S.  and  Alliance 
maritime  forces  must  counter  the  first  salvo,  wear  down 
the  enemy  forces,  protect  sea  lines  of  communication,  con¬ 
tinue  reinforcement  and  resupply,  and  improve  positioning. 

It  will  be  essential  to  conduct  forward  operations  with 
attack  submarines,  as  well  as  to  establish  barriers  at  key 
world  choke  points  using  maritime  patrol  aircraft,  mines, 
aitack  submarines,  or  sonobuoys  to  prevent  leakage  of 
enemy  forces  into  the  open  ocean  where  the  Western 
Alliance's  resupply  can  be  threatened. 

l  ogistics  and  sustainability  are  integral  to  the  success 
of  any  strategy;  they  are  especially  vital  in  this  one,  which 
demands  aggressive,  sustained,  forward  operations. 

4.3.3  Carrying  the  Fight  to  the  Enemy 

In  the  third  and  final  phase  of  the  maritime  strategy, 
U.S.  forces  would  endeavor  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Soviet  fleets  that  was  begun  in  the  second  phase. 
This  action  allows  the  U.S.  to  threaten  the  homeland  bases 
and  the  support  structure  of  the  Soviet  Navy  in  all  theaters, 
with  both  air  and  amphibious  power. 

4.4  The  Bottom  Line 


Succe>'  of  the  maritime  strategy  depends  on  early 
reaction  to  crisis  and  the  political  will  to  make  difficult 
decisions  early.  As  history  has  frequently  demonstrated, 
survival  depends  upon  both  superior  intelligence  and 
leadership. 

5.0  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

The  evolving  Communist  threat  in  postwar  Europe 
prompted  the  Western  Allies  to  form  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  Signed  into  being  on 
24  August  194b,  this  treaty  declared:  An  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  and  North  America 
s hall  be  considered  an  attack  against  all. 

Membership  now  includes  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  1  ranee,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
Iceland.  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Turkey,  West  Germany,  and  Spain. 

The  NATO  structure  comprises  a  C  ouncil  and  a  Military 
Committee  of  three  commands:  Allied  Command  Europe, 
Allied  Command  Atlantic,  and  Allied  Command  Channel. 

The  four  principal  task,  of  the  Allied  Command  Atlantic 
arc  to 

•  control  the  Atlantic  Ocean  sea  lines  of  communication. 


•  protect  leintorcement  and  tc'  y;  . 

•  safeguatd  the  seaborne  ir.uic  ‘  .  \,. 

•  provide  support  loi  Aided  Comm  uni  I  ;i  ... 
Channel  Command. 

These  tasks  are  embedded  m  tin  ••  e  m  m  ..  . 

•  The  Norwegian  Sea  catnpaiet’  i 
porting  N A  IT)  forces  rii 'lie  Not ' h1,  i  ■ 
ing  enemy  amphibious  landinus  -m  \  \  ■.  i 

•  The  battle  lor  the  Atlantic  liiciuies  ,  o,  m. 
the  vital  sea  lines  of  communications  lui  n  \  i «  :  • 

Europe,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  econ.  >:  . 

Alliance. 

•  The  battle  for  the  shallow  >e:i'  seeks  m.;  .:... 
trol  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  English  Chu.nnv;.  . i,  N 
Sea.  Most  trans-Atlantic  shipping  nnist  j,t  ,  ■  ,r.  ;•  <  -s 

through  these  areas. 

Mining12  can  be  cmploved  to  take  .ho.  ...  1 

restrictive  geography  that  limits  the  tiee  a.w  •  Go 
Pact  forces  to  the  open  ocean.  The  So\  let  Baiiu  i  U ct  -  u:d 
be  controlled  initially  by  a  series  of  natu.iial  i.miyyy. 
which  are  essentially  defensive  and  protective  I  hew 
minefields  are  supplemented  by  a  NATO  plan  that  amis 
to  close  the  Baltic  exits  to  Warsaw  Pact  vessels  and  lay 
anti-invasion  mines. 

With  current  assets,  NATO  can  close  off  only  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas,  implement  a  very  limited  number  ot  deep¬ 
water  barriers,  and  conduct  small-scale  protective  and 
defensive  mining. 

On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  mining  capability  arid  the 
environmental  conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
make  NATO’s  coastal  waters  and  the  use  of  the  deep¬ 
water  approaches  to  them  very  vulnerable.  The  Soviets 
recognize  this  situation,  disdaining  the  Get  man  strategy 
of  attacking  Allied  shipping  in  the  open  ocean.  I  he  Sov  iet 
stockpile  of  sea  mines  totals  approximately  2.'",(.hXi.  ;ne 
majority  of  these  mines  are  of  recent  vintage. 

Soviet  defensive  minefields  couid  be  expected  across 
choke  points  and  sea  access  routes;  offensive  mining  could 
be  directed  at  the  Baltic  Sea,  Allied  .submarine  bases, 
approaches  to  the  English  Channel,  the  southern  North 
Sea,  ports  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  Eastern  seaboard 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Straits  of  Honda. 

Currently,  the  best  mine  countermeasure  i-  to  keep 
minelaying  assets  away  from  areas  of  significant  inteieo 

Of  historical  note,  belligerents  laid  235,000  mines  during 
World  War  I  and  635, (XX)  mines  in  World  War  II 

5.1  The  Atlantic  Bridge 

A  common  view  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  that  “th, 
Atlantic  bridge  between  North  America  and  Europe  is  now  , 
and  ever  shall  he.  the  linchpin  in  the  structure  '  politic.il 
economic,  and  miliiarv  ties  w hu h  underpin  the  w  u Id 

order.”1' 

l  essons  I ron;  World  W  ar  II  and  \  \  I  O  ■  ■  o  i - 
confirmed  two  truisms' 

•  It  costs  much  more  to  wm  a  w.u  ' Hu:  n  , 

vent  it. 


«  I 


w  \  s  •> 


•  I  he  securi’v  . >'  noth  Ve to 
inseparable  and  can  r  lc.,u;  mo 
I  ho  Atlantic  is  a  .na,c"  sem  ■, 
anv  gn  on  moment  .mg- 
steaming  across  tin  'jo.-..  ’  - 

In  1982.  almost  k>  m;.i;c.:  ■< 

through  l  .S..  (.rad.  ..no  Ada... 
million  ions  through  (  a.iadtan.  i 


Cl  :  a  .11.:  1  urope  ,t  • 
i\  n  peri!  o'  both. 

; ic  siv' .  • .!  v> .  \i 

■  juOO  vessels  arc 
'  .o,  ■,  ;1!  e  m  harbor . 

1  .n  •  '  v.e.o  shipped 
- ' r t  ■  a. id  almost  100 
s.  o  ousiaer  then,  the 


million  ions  through.  c  a.n.ata;.  ports,  o  ousiaer  tnen,  tne 
results  of  the  Soviet  strategy  that  port  Jemal  (at  either  end 
of  the  sea  route)  i -  mote  cost  eitectu.e  than  open-sea 
engagements.  It  is  also  vs.  oh  noting  that  in  the  last  lew 
vears,  oil  imports  from  OTEC  its  Western  Europe  have 
declined  substantial"!  North  Sea  production  has  reduced 
European  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil. 

Seeuritv  of  the  Atlantic  sea  lines  ot  communication  under 
various  conditions  ■;  pea.-. .  1  i •  s .  .  •  war  is  an  integral 

part  ot  the  defense  ot  Ucste-ii  Europe  1;  is  essential  to 
NATO's  land  defense:  the  be; ter  able  NA  K)  is  to  defend 
itself  on  land,  the  better  thle  it  must  be  to  defend  itself 
at  sea,  particular!;,  in  the  northeast  Adamic.  While  NATO 
could  win  in  the  Atlantic  and  still  lose  a  war.  it  could  not 
lose  there  and  win  the  >  .deterrence  is  enhanced  to  the 
extent  that  the  generally  cpted  perception  is  that  NATO 
can  maintain  its  sea  lines  of  commtmicat.on  to  and  from 
Europe  undet  all  .ondiimnv 

Three  maun  (.hangs'  nave  affee'ed  the  maritime 
environment: 

•  the  emet  genes  .>|  :V  let  l  non  as  a  maritime 
power. 

•  the  impact  ot  mich’ ir  weapons,  and 

•  'he  growth  of  global  :m  u\:  pen  terue. 
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redistribution  .•?  resi.au-  .  .»  :. must  he 

moved  by  sea  i  ew  nat.  nts  r-, -  .e-  .  .  .  i.  energy . 
and  mineral  resources  nevessar.  to:  ..  s'  r  :.,i  develop- 
mem.  Even  the  largest  .,-ittr  .>  mm  :  %-p  tent: 

they  need  trading  p  ii me: s  ttu.  '  :  .-md  si  >  1 1:1.  '.tend 
toward  global  intcuepetiCicn. e  .  i-usc  •  ■  ."c  -ignili- 
cant  changes  in  both  the  its;  \.  ■  :  s-.  m  he 

seas  tor  the  remain-J  •:  •  •!  1  -  •••  i  ..  '  ot  t •  ee 

and  unencumbered  pa--  \  ■>! 

increasing  importance  t.« .  tne  \  \  i  ■  >  .'  d  fade 

grows. 

At  the  same  time.  Thud  W  •  ..  ”  become 

increasingly  involved  in  both  .....  ,s  .  ..  -  -  •  'he 

seas  and  will  press  the  dew  ioped  c  srsta-  m eater 

share  of  the  economn  benctrts  of  tne  mss  .  .hr.  bogy 
makes  all  surface  ships  more  vulnerable,  the  i  ■  :  W  orid 

countries  will  also  possess  a  greater  ..v.paluh  mm 1  'ere 
with  the  free  passage  •>!  bot.'i  tmhta  ,  am:  .  t;n:--mial 
vessels.  At  the  same  umc ,  1 1  s-s. i  ".ion  cm-  -  .. ■■  p-.mud 
to  expand  its  own  use.  ot  .....  ns  t  -!  ss.-l. 

and  economic  purposes 

5.2  NATO  and  the  l  .S.  Maritime  Mraieux 
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of  communication  is  third  in  pr-onty  The  other  aspect 
differentiating  todav  s  situation  from  that  of  World  \\  ar 
11  is  U.S.  membership  in  NATO.  Commitment  to  defend 
Allied  territory  and  immediate  involvement  in  the  war 
requires  a  greater  .ole  for  U.S.  naval  forces  in  support  of 
the  European  land  battle  at  the  hegining  of  the  war  than 
occurred  during  World  War  11. 

Control  of  northern  Norway  and  the  Norwegian  Sea  is 
essential  for  Soviet  naval  operations  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  Soviet  Northern  Fleet  is  the  only  naval  force  with  a 
realistic  possibility  of  operating  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Most 
of  their  striking  power  is  in  this  flee’  As  of  1983,  64ro 
of  the  Soviet  Typhoon,  Delta  I  - 1 1 1 ,  and  Yankee  SSBNs, 
and  of  the  Soviet  Navy's  post- 1967  combat  ships 

operated  out  of  the  Kola  Peninsula  and  White  Sea  ports. 
To  reach  the  Atlantic,  these  forces  must  proceed  around 
the  northern  cape  of  Norway,  across  1 1 >00  miles  of  the 
Norwegian  Sea,  and  through  the  Greenland-lceland- 
Norway  (C1N)  gap,  a  difficult  proposition  at  best. 
Com.  ci'dv ,  Soviet  control  of  this  region  would  place 
extreme  ptessure  on  both  the  European  northern  flank  and 
the  Ntuth  Atlantic  sea  lines  of  communication.14 

As  mentioned,  the  maritime  strategy  embraces  five 
principles: 

•  nonnuclear. 

•  protracted  coalition  war  with  sequential  and  rollback 
operations. 

•  offensive  pressure  to  protect  sea  lines  of 
comm  unication, 

•  war  termination  leverage,  and 

•  control  of  the  seas  to  apply  effects  of  a  massive 
Western  mobilization  (U.S.  $1  trillion  per  year,  plus  non- 
European  Allies  $500  million  per  year). 

The  maritime  strategy  adds  to  Soviet  uncertainty1'  by- 
declaring  that  regardless  of  how  well  the  Soviets  are  doing 
on  the  Central  Front,  the  l.’.S.  naval  policy  is  to 

•  apply  pressure  globally, 

•  possibly  change  the  nuclear  balance. 

•  prolong  the  war, 

•  apply  to  Europe  the  effects  ot  l  S.  mobilization. 

•  assist  in  the  mobilization  ot  I, -pan  and  other  non- 
European  Allies, 

•  possibly  transport  high  technology  military  items  to 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

•  apply  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Hanks. 

•  attack  Soviet  bases, 

•  dcstioy  the  Soviet  Navy,  and 

•  prevent  the  Soviet  use  of  any  ocean  tor  anv  reason. 

I  hese  capabilities  point  to  a  conflict  <>l  different  dimen¬ 
sions  from  a  W  orld  War  II  type  blit/kieg  on  the  Centra! 
front.  In  deterrent  terms,  this  increases  Soviet  uncertain¬ 
ty  and  complicates  Soviet  planning.  1  o  prevail  against  the 
maritime  strategy,  the  Soviets  mu-!  achieve  two  very 
difficuh  iasks:  break  the  center,  and  -ei/e  the  Hanks  to 
choke  down  the  massive  reinforcement  •  which  will  be 
coming  across  the  sea  lines  ot  communication. 


5.3  The  Not'hcrn  f  lunk 

The  Reug.c  adnam  caution  is  committed  to  a  major  shift 
in  naval  sttategv .  from  defensive  deployment  of  400  ships 
to  defend  the  sea  tines  of  communication  to  forward 
defense  with  ooo  plus  ships  to  destroy  Soviet  vessels  near 
their  home  pot-  \  irtually  all  analysts  agree  that  the  best 
strategy  wouki  lk  to  gam  control  of  the  Norwegian  Sea. 

Perception  of  the  utiiity  of  the  U.S.  maritime  strategy, 
relative  to  the  protection  of  Northern  Europe,  depends 
upon  geography .  economic  development,  and  the  political 
actions  of  the  l  .S  .  the  Soviets,  and  the  Europeans.  The 
issue  is  not  at  aii  clear  to  the  Europeans,  whether  this  new 
strategy  represents  a  U.S.  move  toward  a  clear  commit¬ 
ment  to  European  defense  or  a  is  destabilizing  and 
dangerous  step  that  will  increase  the  risk  of  war.1-’ 

Nordic  Europe  face-  a  fundamental  dilemma:  how  to 
manage  the  piosp-.-ct  o!  aggressive  Soviet  action- 
accommodation  nr  .t  strong  defense  within  NATCH 
Resolution  of  this  dilemma  is  linked  to  the  perception  of 
the  Forward  Maritime  Strategy.  The  strategy  is  ambiguous 
and  evolutionary .  It-  basis  is  perceived  to  be  one  or  more 
of  the  following  doctrines: 

•  funding, 

•  deployment. 

•  horizontal  escalation, 

•  conventional  war,  or 

•  conventional  strategic  defense. 

The  last  concept  is  most  troublesome  for  Northern 
Europe.  Antisubmarine  warfare  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
this  strategy,  possibly  posing  a  threat  to  Soviet  nuclear 
missile  submarines  and  thus  destabilizing  the  political  situ¬ 
ation.  A  major  trend  in  arms  control  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  importance  of  strengthening  what  has  become 
known  as  “crisis  stability”:  the  belief  that  either  side,  faced 
with  the  vulneraf  '  tv  of  a  large  percentage  of  its  strategic 
forces,  will  be  tempted  to  launch  a  preemptive  nuclear  strike 
in  a  crisis. 

Recognition  ot  Norway  and  the  Norwegian  Sea  as  the 
key  to  the  defense  of  Europe  is  now'  commonly  accepted, 
as  conventional  wisdom,  flow  this  defense  would  be 
effected,  however,  o  still  a  subject  for  debate.  NATO'' 
successful  defense  of  Norway  hinges  upon  control  of  the 
sea  and  air  sp.ve  north  of  the  CilN  line  to  enable  the  rapid 
reinforcement  of  Norway.1' 

Reality  must  eventually  be  faced.  North  of  the  GIN  line, 
the  Soviets  presently  predominate  on,  above,  and  beneath 
the  sea  On  land,  soviet  forces  significantly  outweigh  Hu 
Norwegian  forces  tasked  with  the  defense  of  the  northern 
region.  W  itT.  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Northern  Hank 
m  favor  of  tin-  s,n  i-ts.  the  outcome  of  a  Soviet  thrust  into 
Norway  eon  id  ea-niv  he  decided  before  NATO  could 
respond 

To  overcome  this  de: iciency,  NATO’s  peacetime  pres 
once  in  the  area  needs  to  be  increased,  and  the  reaction 
time  required  to  reinforce  the  region  needs  to  be  reduced 

The  Neill;  (  ape  legion  o;  Norway  is  obviously  of  some 
importance,  sum  s;.e  soviets  must  pass  by  it  on  the  wav 
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to  the  Atlantic.  Because  of  sea  ice,  there  is  a  130-mile¬ 
wide,  ice-tree  passage  to  Murmansk  in  the  winter.  In 
summer,  the  width  of  this  passage  increases  to  300  miles. 

Soviet  control  of  northern  Norway  would  virtually  assure 
their  dominance  in  the  Norwegian  Sea  down  to  the  GIN 
line  and  would  push  back  the  frontier  of  NATO  sea- 
launched  missiles  into  the  North  Atlantic.  This  move  would 
provide  for  an  in-depth  Soviet  projection  of  surface  and 
subsurface  interdiction  of  the  NATO  Atlantic  lifeline  and 
would  place  the  resupply  of  Europe  in  extreme  peril. 

The  Soviets  have  two  major  fleets  in  Nordic  Europe,  the 
Northern  Fleet  and  the  Baltic  Fleet.  The  former  possesses 
the  most  powerful  strike  capability  of  the  four  Soviet  fleets, 
whereas  the  latter  is  largest  in  total  number  of  vessels  and 
manpower.  The  principal  strength  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  is 
found  in  mine  warfare  and  ground  support  operations 
(amphibious). 

NATO’s  naval  presence  is  generally  limited  to 
deployments  of  the  7-9  vessel  Standing  Naval  Force 
Atlantic  (StaNavForFant),  operating  under  Allied  Com¬ 
mand  Atlantic.  Because  of  its  responsibilities  in  all  of  Allied 
Command  Atlantic’s  area  of  operation,  this  force  is  not 
focused  on  the  Norwegian  Sea. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  reinforcing  the  Northern 
Flank  is  Soviet  aviation.  The  key  to  battle  for  the 
Norwegian  Sea  would  be  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  bomber 
coordination,  on  one  hand,  and  of  Allied  antimissile 
systems  and  fighter  aircraft,  on  the  other. 

Although  the  North  Atlantic  seas  are  extremely  rough, 
the  Norwegian  Sea  is  not  as  treacherous.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  men  and  equipment,  the  environment  is  more 
tolerable  to  operate  in  the  Norwegian  Sea  than  to  fight 
through  the  North  Atlantic  to  recapture  it. 

A  key  element  in  determining  NATO’s  capability  to  repel 
a  Soviet  assault  in  Norway  is  the  amount  of  warning  time 
that  strategic  intelligence  would  be  able  to  provide  to 
NATO's  governmental  decision  makers.  Regardless  of  the 
amount  of  warning  time,  the  contribution  of  naval  forces 
to  Norway’s  defense  will  be  critical. ,s 

6.0  Soviet  Strategy 

So  far,  we  have  examined  U.S.  and  NATO  perspectives 
of  the  global  situation;  the  Soviet  viewpoint  is  somewhat 
different  and  thereby  lies  the  danger  of  misinterpretation 
of  intent. 

6.1  Global  Strategy  and  the  TV!) 

Although  the  West  (that  is,  NATO)  considers  that  a 
large-scale  war  would  be  a  world  war,  only  Europe  has 
been  divided  into  theaters.  This  follows  because  NATO 
was  conceived  in  1949  to  defend  only  Western  Europe, 
North  America,  and  the  North  Atlantic.  Also,  following 
the  British  and  French  debacle  in  the  Suez  War,  British 
withdrawal  from  Aden  and  F  rench  withdrawal  from 
Indochina,  all  in  the  1930s,  European  power  “East  of 
Sue/”  declined  to  almost  nothing. 


In  marked  contrast  to  the  \\1<i  pei'pecnve.  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  ate  tiulv  global  and  tai 
reaching. w  In  speaking  of  the  Soviet  1  mon  and  its 
theatres.  Western  concepts  do  not  applv 

Soviet  specialists  believe  that  wat  mav  break  out 
anywhere  and  quickly  spread  eiihet  to  other  pans  ol  the 
planet  or  to  the  whole  planet,  l  or  main  reasons,  the  Sov  iets 
do  not  proclaim  their  strategy  to  the  world;  however,  a 
glimpse  of  Sov  iet  strategy  is  revealed  in  their  partitioning 
of  the  world  into  16  TVDs  (military -geographical  /ones). 
(TVD  is  the  Soviet  acronym  for  theater  ot  actions  on  a 
strategic  scale.)  Figure  6. 1  shows  these  1  \  IDs  to  he  div  ided 
into  several  categories:  TVD  1,  the  Genital  Strategic  Region 
(CSR)  surrounding  Moscow;  Continental  1  Vl)s;  Oceanic 
TVDs;  and  Maritime  TVDs. 

The  term,  TVD,  evolved  through  several  changes  ol 
meaning,  but  was  eventually  defined  as  "part  ot  a  con 
tinental  territory  with  its  coastal  watei'.  inland  seas,  and 
air  space  (Continental  TVD),  or  the  watet  ateas  ot  one 
ocean,  including  islands,  adjoining  se  ts,  and  coastal  land 
belts  (Oceanic  TVD)  within  the  boundaries  ot  which 
strategic  groupings  of  armed  forces  mac  be  deployed  and 
military  operations  carried  out."  Continental  IA  l)s  include 
land  and  coastal  waters,  and  oceanic  I  VIC  include  water 
areas  and  coasts;  thus,  coastlines  and  continental  shelves 
belong  to  both  continental  and  oceanic  1  VDs.  I  he  third 
TVD  category  of  significance  is  the  Maritime  I  VI),  which 
includes  only  two  /.ones— the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  /ones  15  and  16,  lespecmely . 

Numbering  and  boundaries  ot  the  I  \  Ds  reveals 
something  of  the  Soviet  world  perspective  The  boundaries 
are  not  made  public  because  they  reflect  the  global  interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Numbering  implies  a  ranking  of 
priority.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Soviet  c.tpitol  and 
industrial  complex  is  Zone  I  (Cent t al  Strategic  Region), 
and  its  chief  protagonists.  North  America  and  Europe,  are 
Zones  2  and  3,  respectively.  Thus,  Notth  America  and  not 
Europe  represents  the  principal  threat  tv'  the  U.S.S.R. 
Soviet  East  Asia  is  Zoned,  Southwest  Asia  is  /one  5,  and 
Southeast  Asia  is  Zone  6. 

After  NATO,  /ones  4,  5,  and  6  constitute  a  major  con¬ 
cern  for  the  Soviets.  Of  the  Oceanic  TVDs.  top  ranked  is 
the  Arctic  Ocean  (Zone  11),  followed  by  the  Pacific  t  Kean. 
(Zone  12),  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  (Zone  1 3)  and.  f i nail v .  the 
Indian  Ocean,  (Zone  14).  If  /one  numbeung  is  indeed  a 
ranking  of  region,  then  the  ranking  ol  the  (  aubbean  Sea 
ahead  of  the  Mediterranean  is  interesting! 

The  boundaries  of  these  TVDs  is  also  teveahng.  I  oi 
example,  the  Western  I A  I)  (Europe).  1  ig'iie  6  2.  extends 
from  Novaya  Zemlya  in  the  Auric  (Kean  southward 
through  Morocco.  This  extent  is  mtetextmg  because,  at  its 
northern  and  southern  extremities,  it  nullities  a  Soviet 
egress  passage.  Prolix  Karskiye  Vorota,  and  a  matot  Allied 
sea  line  of  communication,  the  Strait  ot  v  uhtaltui .  texpec 
lively.  I  o  the  southeast ,  the  Western  1  \  I ).  /om  G  also 
includes  the  1  urkish  Straits  (Dardanelles  nul  Bosporus), 
a  kev  passage  in  the  Soviet  Southern  'sea  Route. 


Map  2  The  Western  TVD 


f  igure  6.2.  The  Western 

I  hese  clues  are  of  strategic  importance.  The  Soviet 
military  consider  the  most  important  principle  of  war  to 
be  the  concentration  of  forces  and  effort  in  the  decisive 
place  at  the  decisive  moment.  This  principle  also  requires 
the  concentration  of  the  most  capable  generals  and 
marshals  at  the  place  where  the  outcome  of  the  war  is  to 
be  decided. 

In  the  opinion  of  Soviet  leadership,  a  new  war  w  ill  move 
much  more  rapidly  than  previous  ones,  loss  of  communi¬ 
cations  at  all  levels  will  be  common,  and  crises  will  arise 
constantly.  The  importance  of  flexibility  in  strategic  com¬ 


TVD  ( after  Suvorov1*'). 

mand  and  control  will  grow  ,  as  will  the  necessity  of  being 
able  to  unite  at  a  decisive  moment  various  types  of  forces 
under  a  command  with  full  powers  and  the  knowledge  of 
local  circumstances. 

A  new  term,  “strategic  offensive,”  has  appeared  recently 
in  Soviet  military  jargon.  The  Soviet  General  Staff  is 
preparing  operations  that  will  surpass  in  scale,  intensity, 
and  speed  anything  known  in  the  past,  including  the 
massive  World  War  II  operations  at  Stalingrad  and  Kursk. 

Of  the  five  Soviet  armed  services,  Strategic  Rocket 
Forces,  PVO  (Air  Defense),  Ground  Forces,  Air  Forces, 
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and  Navy,  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces  is  the  most  impor-  6.3  Idle  Southern  Sea  Route 
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tant  because  it  is  designed  tor  battle  with  the  main  enemy  . 
North  America  (Zone  2).  They  must  he  permanently 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  foremost  strategic  operations— 
namely,  the  use  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  state  and  military  organs,  military -industrial 
complexes,  and  nuclear  forces. 


Intertwined  with  Soviet  military  sUat.v..  e  .. 
economic  growth  and  development,  whi.h  m. 
addressed.  I  lie  Sov  ie;  I  mo;:''  economy  'e. 
tundarnentai  condition' 

•  It  is  insulated  tt  om  ti'e  diiect  el  lect' i-t  mt 
'tipply  and  demand. 

•  It  tends  tii  he  sell  -  sufficient . 


6.2  Strategic  Surprise 

Strategic  surprise-'1  is  defined  as  concealment  ol  the 
intention  to  launch  an  offensive  and  or  its  timing.  It  is 
achieved  through  "large-scale  deceptive  actions,  regroup¬ 
ings,  and  concentrations,  concealing  troops  and  installa¬ 
tions,  and  misinforming  the  enemy.” 

Although  weaker  than  NATO  in  population,  wealth, 
industrial  power  and  technological  progress,  the  Soviets 
do  not  conclude  that  a  war  against  NATO  cannot  be  won. 
Although  lacking  in  military  potential,  their  superiority  in 
currently  deployed  military  strength  points  to  a  conclusion 
that  such  a  war  must  be  won  very  quickly,  in  its  initial 
period.  This  position  is  defined  to  be  "the  period  of  time 
which  elapses  between  the  start  of  hostilities  and  the 
completion  by  the  combatants  of  their  mobilization, 
concentration,  and  deployment.” 

In  essence,  the  Sov  iets  must  seize  a  vital  area  of  NATO 
(for  example.  West  Germany)  and  destroy  key  combat 
groupings  before  N  ATO  can  either  complete  its  defensive 
preparations  or  agree  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  he  Soviets  identify  five  elements  for  a  quick  victory: 

•  surprise. 

•  a  heavy  blow, 

•  a  rapid  advance, 

•  simultaneous  attacks  throughout  the  enemy  's  depth, 

•  air  -uperiority 

( )t  these  live  elements,  surprise  is  t lie  most  important  to 
nav al  planners.  Surprise  can  confer  five  advantages  to  the 

Nov  ie!': 

•  Surprise  preempts  NATO  reinforcement  plans  and 
renders  them  largely  unworkable. 

•  Surprise  make-  it  possible  to  achiev e  at  least  a  limited 
si'ateg.e  objective  with  mikh  smaller  forces  than  would 
be'  required  against  a  prepared  enemy  . 

•  Sutproe  male'  if  ea'ier  to  further  disrupt  by  inter¬ 
posing  forces  between  the  enemy  forces  and  their  line  of 
retreat  or  'ource  of  siipplv .  liiri'  prolonging  f he  el  1  eel '  of 

-•'!'•  i'"' 

•  mu  prise  Ic'seri-  'he  logistic  but  den  and  the  number 
'  ^a-u.iliics  in  offensive  operation' 

•  '  m  oe  avoids  inadvertent  disclosure  of  attack  plans 
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II  1  •  •. i I v  ,  c  Sov.c1'  have  been  very  siicces'ful  in 

:  i  i  r ' : !  ir.*,  me  "k.T  meu'iro  Amid  W  ar  II  campaigns 
. i , 1 1 : i ■ :  1  the  ( lennaii'  and  the  lapancsc,  and  the  (.'old 
V.  o  t  . i :  ..  i  oils!  <  /-shoslov ak  in,  Hungary . 
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Since  the  year  i~no.  the  Soviet '  have  sough1  a  "••■•aim 
water”  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  desire  Ini'  no’  waited 
with  time.  Tstuhlished  briefly  dm  mg  Wot  Id  W  at  1 1 .  a 
sea-land  route  thriuigh  Iran  and  t tie  Indian  (i.et.n  il  ye. 
6.3)  demonstrated  the  tremendous  utility  of  So.  a",  ac.e" 
to  ice-free  ports.  (Churchill  regarded  transport ,t: ..  u  of 
Western  arms  to  the  Soviet  1  aion  by  tfu'  route  a-  even 
more  important  than  \\ estet n  ae.v"  to  ham . . oji  > 

This  benefit  was  cleat  ly  understood  by  the  s  ief' :  fee 
focus  of  their  strategy  m  Southwest  Via  o  not  on.  but 
sea  lines  of  communication.  Their  goals  appeal  to  be 
expansion  of  growth  in  efficiency  and  protection  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  geostrategic  lines  of  eamnuiniuifien  that 
run  through,  or  near,  South, west  Asia. 

Utilization  and  dependency  upon  the  "Sou; hem  Sea 
Route”  (Figs.  6.3  and  6.4)  has  increased  since  the  begin 
ning  of  this  century  to  the  point  where  Soviet  national 
policy  and  planning  depend  upon  this  route  through  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  dependency  has  been  fueled  by  the 
steady  economic,  political,  and  military  developments  in 
the  Sov  iet  Far  Fast  and  the  need  to  aid  client  stales  houlet 
ing  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Contrary  to  the  L  nited  States  concept  of  inter. omineiv.al 
strategy,  the  Soviets  develop  strategy  on  an  iturucnntmwal 
basis.  Their  political  and  military  strategy  is  linked  mex 
trieahly  to  the  map  (l  ie  6,|i.  principally,  the  map  of 
F  urasia  and  the  southern  hull  ot  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

The  present  transportation  system  ot  the  Soviet  I  n:on 
is  underdeveloped,  deficient,  and  sostlv  in  .omputison 
with  the  WcM.  all  forms  ot  land  :r.uisporiai:on  m  the 
l  .S.S.R  hear  heav  v  loads. 

During  the  past  two  deludes,  sea  Puasporution  has 
increased  in  importance  i  ”  boih.  me  ,  ■eonomic  and  the 
military  aspects  ol  Nov  iiu  In  l‘>si,.  miiwaV'  earned 

11 'ii  ot  Sov  ie!  1 ;  eieht .  K  I  l*S('.  this  ngc: ..  .ie.rme.;  :  '  ' " : 

Ihe  I  S.S.R  ha-  live  man  a  itiilii'f :  :.ii  region'  the 
Northwest,  the  l  li.iiiie,  ihe  1  raU.  1  he  K'.i/ne’-k  Basin, 
and  the  Kom  ■  erroisl  iccroi  1  he  I  mU  arid  eU'Vrn  '■  nous 
r  epre'em  a  :  -  ’  ’ ,  V  '  e .  '  .  ’  e  •  ■  '  .  "  •  " : 

I  42,s  to  I  uni  •  : I'  ■ 1  ■ ; !  i a ‘  i  'll  : ‘ i  '  ;  ■  ;  '  '  2 

while  indtistti.T  p:  >  1  •  : o  I  he-c 

changes  have  generated  m  •'•  .  m  •’  "a"  'Vw  •  Ihe 
most  entK.il  I "  >U1;  ;;;  I  lie  ".r 
connect  the  1  m  >poer  l  -  s  R  to  :,e  \ 

Konisomolsk  ail'd  h  'i.ib.  itV'V  'k  re'i'a'ir-  :  1  e  i  a  ■ ' 

I  her,-  ate  m>  .m  ■  ■■  if  In  ■  '  i  :  '  r  :  ,  e  '  ’ 

between  "i.  1  ■'  ■  •  •  •  \  'pw 
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sea,  although  the  sea  route  v  1a  the  Sue/  Canal  is  over  twice 
as  lung  as  the  overland  rail  route. 

Internal  air  and  land  transportation  links  have  proved 
inadequate  to  transfer  the  volume  of  freight  and  the  people 
needed  for  the  continued  defense  and  development  of  the 
Soviet  Far  E-.ast:  consequently,  the  Indian  Ocean  route  is 
vital  to  Soviet  interests.  C  ontrol  of  the  Iran- Afghanistan 
Pakistan  (IAP)  region  offers  protection  for  a  large  portion 


Route  tut  ret  M  estwmul  * 

of  the  Southern  Sea  Route  with  the  added  potential  benefit 
of  denying  this  route  to  Soviet  adversaries. 

Air  distances  from  southern  l.S.S.R.  to  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  800  miles  and  600  miles, 
respectively.  Airfields  in  Afghanistan  arc  closer  still;  thus, 
establishing  Soviet  a i r  superiority  over  this  region  presents 
no  major  problem 
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Shifting  a  major  portion  of  Soviet  east-west  freight 
traffic  through  the  IAP  region  reduces  the  strategic  com¬ 
munications  problem.  This  solution  is  similar  to  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  means  for  resolv¬ 
ing  early  U.S.  transportation  problems  between  two  oceans. 

Expanding  lines  of  communication  characterize  the 
400-year  history  of  Soviet  expansion  and  territorial  acqui¬ 
sitions  in  Central  and  Southwest  Asia.  So  far,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  a  policy  change. 

Soviet  passages  through  the  Suez  Canal  demonstrate  their 
need  for  the  Southern  Sea  Route.  Between  1958  and  1966, 
Soviet  shipping  in  the  canal  increased  by  more  than  250%, 
and  tonnage  increased  by  more  than  350%.  Between  1966 
and  1979,  Soviet  ranking  in  canal  tonnage  rose  from 
seventh  to  fourth  place.  Routinely,  there  are  100-200  Soviet 
merchant  ships  of  various  types  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  As 
much  as  one-third  to  one-half  the  merchant  fleet  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Southern  Sea  Route. 

Past  Soviet  success  in  Southwest  Asia  resulted  from  lack 
of  effective  resistance  and  interior  lines  of  communication. 
These  advantages  will  most  likely  remain  until  the  interior 
lines  become  sea  lines  of  communication  (that  is,  exterior 
lines). 

On  29  September  1984,  the  final  section  of  the  Baikal- 
Amur-Mainline  (BAM)  railway  was  laid  in  place.22  This 
recently  completed  2000-mile-lorig  rail  system  links  central 
Siberia  with  important  commercial  and  military  ports  on 
the  Soviet  Pacific  coast:  Sovctskaya  Gavan,  Vladivostok, 


Nadhodka,  and  Vostochnyy  (see  Fig.  6.4).  Set  s  king  the 
extractive  and  productive  industries  of  southeastern  Siberia, 
it  transports  a  rapidly  growing  volume  of  products  to  the 
eastern  ports  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  thence  to  European 
U.S.S.R.  ports  via  the  Southern  Sea  Route. 

BAM  is  a  significant  accomplishment  and  is  indicative 
of  Soviet  determination  to  economically  develop  the  region 
BAM  took  10  years  to  complete.  It  crosses  five  principal 
terrain  elevations  and  17  rivers.  There  are  four  tunnels, 
including  the  first  tunnel  ever  completed  in  permafrost. 
Another  tunnel  is  over  9  miles  long.  There  are  58  bridges 
along  the  railway. 

The  probable  immense  cost  (the  Soviet  investment  c- 
officially  forbidden  for  open  publication)  of  this  railuav 
plus  the  cost  of  maintaining  Soviet  naval  bases  at  <  am 
Ranh  Bay,  Vietnam,  and  Socotra  Island,  3  emeu, 
underscore  Soviet  intentions  to  protect  and  increase  u-i 
of  the  Southern  Sea  Route. 


6.4  Naval  Policy 

Geography  is  the  primary  influence  upon  Soviet  stntegv . 
the  Soviet  Navy  is  to  defend  certain  geoginphv  and 
economic  development  of  that  geogiaphv  I  he  i event 
replacement  of  Admiral  Gorshkov  with  Vimnal  (  hemav  m 
demonstrates  clearly  the  principal  role  ot  the  Sovte1  Navv 
defense. 


t 
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6.4.1  \aval  Mission v 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  assigned  thiee  missions: 

•  Protect  the  Soviet  SSBN  force,  particularly  the  reserve 
force. 

•  Defend  the  homeland  an  *inst  attack  hem  submarine 


and  aircraft  carrier  nuclear  assets 

•  Indeidict  Allied  sea  lines  ot  communication. 

Note  that  the  first  two  missions  are  valid  during  peace, 
crisis,  and  war,  whereas  the  third  mission  is  not  valid  during 
peace  and  may  not  be  valid  in  crisis  s.tuations. 


r 

% 


6.4.2  Saval  1‘vlicy  Trends 

The  recent  retirement  ot  Soviet  c  ommander  in  Chief 
Gorshkov  and  his  replacement  bv  Admiral  Chernavin23  z* 
signals  a  change  to  earlier  trends  in  Soviet  Navy  growth 
and  development  Gorshkov  transformed  the  Soviet  Navy 
from  a  post  World  War  11  coastal  defense  fleet  to  a 


the  west  coast  ot  Atiica  near  Angola,  the  Northwest 
Atlantic,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea .  V  .  c  that  three  of  these 
distant,  expensive  exercises  relate  to  soviet  sea  lines  of 
communication,  but  ail  six  exercises  relate  to  Alliance  sea 
lines  of  communication 

6.5  Implications  of  Soviet  Strategy 

Although  the  foregoing  evidence  is  meager,  some  con¬ 
clusions  are  apparent: 

•  Economic,  political,  and  military  development  of  the 
Soviet  Far  East  is  a  key  element  of  Soviet  strategy. 

•  Soviet  political,  economic,  and  military  pressure  on 
Western  Europe  will  continue. 

•  North  America,  no:  Europe,  is  the  principal  Soviet 
adversary. 

•  A  war  of  attrition  doo-  not  lavoi  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  understand  cleat  lx  the  crucial  value  of  sea 
lines  of  communication  in  both  Soviet  and  Alliance 


powerful  global  force,  however,  his  advocacy  of  an 
independent  Soviet  Navy  clashed  with  Gorbachev’s  desire 
for  a  unified  Strategic  Nuclear  Force  (SNF).  With 
Gorshkov's  retirement,  the  creation  of  a  new  SNF'  seems 
imminent,  with  the  heads  of  the  Strategic  Rocket  Force 
(SRF),  the  Nav  y .  and  the  Air  Force  passing  control  of  the 
SSBN  force,  long-range  aircraft  and  ICBMs  to  an  organi¬ 
zation  headed  by  three  operational  commanders-in-chief, 
who  report  to  a  single  nuclear  chief  1  has,  Soviet  SSBN’s 
are  no  longer  under  Navv  control:  constituting  an  integral 
part  of  the  nuclear  arsenal.  Sov  iet  ballistic  missile  strategy 
is  now  part  of  a  unified  war  plan 

The  new  Commander-in-Chiet  ot  the  Soviet  Navy, 
Admiral  Chernavin,  insists  upon  total  integration  of  the 
Navy  into  the  combined  arms  art  of  war  He  believes  naval 
forces  can  operate  effectively  as  an  integral  part  of  a  land- 
based  command,  wi'Vut  losing  the  operational  and  tactical 
autonomy  to  fully  exploit  the  unique  pet  lorrnance  of  naval 
weapon  systems 

While  under  his  command  the  \er:heni  I  leet,  which 
took  a  central  role  in  i  he  /  A  P  AD -8 1  f  xercise  (September 
1981),  performed  the  largest  naval  landing  m  Soviet  history. 
The  Soviets  consider  ZAP  AD-81  to  be  the  prototype  of 
the  future  war,  and  Admiral  Chernax  in  understands  that 
only  a  complete  integration  of  the  fleet  into  the  emerging 
strategy  will  ensure  the  fleet’s  de*  cloptneat . 

At  the  onset  ot  World  War  II,  the  Germans  demon¬ 
strated  the  advantage .  ot  pt  (.‘positioning  4  limited  naval 
assets  for  maximum  Ate.,  veness;  undot.  bta.llv.  the  Soviets 
will  attempt  >  sitiida  '.ategv .  \  counict  ",.;cgv  entails 


strategy.  Protection  or  denial  ot  these  sea  lines  ot  com¬ 
munication  impacts  any  global  strategy,  particularly  if  they 
are  essential  to  prepositioning  of  forces. 

7.0  Selection  Process  for  Strategic  Passages 

As  mentioned  earlier,  rank  ordering  ot  the  world’s 
strategic  passages  entails  three  tasks: 

•  Ascertain  those  attributes  upon  which  one  can  measure 
the  utility  of  a  passage. 

•  Ascribe  a  value  system  to  the  attributes. 

•  Apply  the  evaluated  attributes  as  a  template  to  retrieve 
a  set  of  strategic  passages  from  a  larger  set. 

All  the  previous  sections  prov  ided  a  prologue  for  these 
tasks;  at  this  juncture,  we  have  established,  through 
examination  of  contemporary  views  of  global  and  naval 
-trategv,  a  reasonable  understanding  of  those  attributes 
that  contribute  to  the  perceived  utility  of  a  maritime 
passage.  The  task  before  us  is  to  link  key  attributes  to  an 
exhaustive  set  ot  candidate  passages  m  a  form  that  will 
expedite  rank  ordering  ot  their  impoitance. 

7.1  Candidate  passages 

Although  stability  is  a  clearly  stated  goal  of  U.S. 
strategy,  inexorable  and  unforeseen  political  and  economic 
even's  tend  to  confound  the  issues,  creating  a  "fog  of  pur¬ 
pose."  The  l  S  seeks  stability  in  a  scene  of  inevitable 
change.  As  «  consequence,  the  relative  importance  of 
geographical  .ueas.  such  as  strategic  passages,  mav  change 
with  events  In  iho  .orev  .  h<  tv;  to  st  ir'  me  w  rather 


extensive  surveillan  c  and  intelligence  gathering. 

A  graph:.  Jue  to  Soviet  naval  si;at- 1  v  lies  in  their 
exercise  locations  A  .  would  b>-  ex;  -  ■  ;  t.  !  rt  quern  naval 
exercise-  occur  in  ih  Greenland  and  B.orn'-  Seas,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  Black  Sea.  the  Sea  ol  i  ipau,  ,oh1  'he  Sea 
of  (Okhotsk.  1  ess  frequent  exercises  are  conducted  in  the 
Norwegian  sea  and  the  Greenland  b  eland  !  rut  eel 
Kingdom  (GH  'K  i  gap,  and  the  in  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Sea  On  occasion.  e>.  rases  have  r,  ■  *M  in  me  Notthwest 


Pacific,  ihe  South  Gh.-na  Sen  rm- 


r  ot  India , 


than  to  clitic  to  eaP  e:  ept  :• -ri'  >>’  :o 'graphical 

significance 

\  reason  a  He  t  ovri; . i  t  > i  .  a  .  '  a  ■  - . : :  v  ex  ot  all 
maritime  passages  Mia’  ..mid  be  .. . -nsidei  e.t  'in  port  ant 
Reference  to  a  good  .s.»n,|  m  -ovule-  an  adequate 
source,  table  '  1  !m  p.m-  «ee-  'St.u-ed  Pom  the 
Defense  Mappu  g  \iv  Mir  '  "v  H  •  m  ,•  Xm/cv  1142 
Inland  wateiwav  ,  m,h  •  t  •  ••  r  !  .ihs  .tie  not 

included  I  bis  i i si  .pen  ,  s-  e.t.  c  ■  •  .  ■  "  i  a.oetaphn 

theater  or  I  V  D  ir  mu  me.; i 
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Table  7.1.  Major  maritime  passages  of  the  world 


Name 

Theater 

Name 

'  ‘  ‘  1 

Theater 

Bab  el  Mandeb 

Arabian  5 

Preparis  Nodh  Channel 

1  n  d  ■  d  '  b 

Strait  of  Hormuz 

Arabian  5 

Prepans  South  Channel 

1 '  ;  iV  b 

Denmark  Strait 

Arctic  11 

Strait  Sumba 

IfV’irir.  r.  | 

Ballantyne  Strait 

Arctic  2 

Strait  Suu.aa 

i  .1  -.  6 

Barrow  Strait 

Arctic  2 

Strait  of  Malacca 

Ind'ar  6 

Byam  Martin  Channel 

Arctic  2 

Ten  Degree  Channel 

Indian  6 

Davis  Strait 

Arctic  2 

Mozambique  Channel 

Ind'an  7 

Dease  Strait 

Arctic  2 

Strait  of  Bonifacio 

Mediterranean  16 

Dolphin  and  Union  Strait 

Arctic  2 

Strait  of  Messina 

Mediterranean  16 

Kennedy  Channel 

Arctic  2 

Strait  of  Otranto 

Mediterranean  16 

M  Clure  Strait 

Arctic  2 

Dardanelles 

Mediterranean  3 

Maclean  Strait 

Arctic  2 

Strait  of  Gibraltar 

Mediterranean  3 

Nansen  Sound 

Arctic  2 

Suez  Canal 

Mediterranean  5 

Peary  Channel 

Arctic  2 

Cabot  Strait 

N  Atlantic  2 

Penny  Strait 

Arctic  2 

Hudson  Strait 

N.  Atlantic  2 

Prince  of  Wales  Strait 

Arctic  2 

Strait  of  Belle  Isle 

N  Atlantic  2 

Robeson  Channel 

Arctic  2 

English  Channel 

N.  Atlantic  3 

Smith  Sound 

Arctic  2 

Formosa  Strait 

N.  Pacific  12 

Sverdrup  Channel 

Arctic  2 

Dixon  Entrance 

N.  Pacific  2 

Proliv  Karskiye  Vorota 

Arctic  3 

Shelikof  Strait 

N.  Pacific  2 

Bering  Strait 

Arctic  4 

Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 

N  Pacific  2 

Proliv  Dimitriya  Lapteva 

Arctic  4 

Unimak  Pass 

N  Pacific  2 

Proliv  Longa 

Arctic  4 

Korea  Strait 

N.  Pacific  4 

Proliv  Vil'kitskogo 

Arctic  4 

La  Perouse  Strait 

N  Pacific  4 

Gulf  of  Finland 

Baltic  3 

Proliv  Bussol' 

N  Pacific  4 

Kattegat 

Baltic  3 

Tartar  Strait 

N.  Pacific  4 

Skagerrak 

Baltic  3 

Tsugaru  Strait 

N  Pacific  4 

Sodra  Kvarken 

Baltic  3 

Babuyan  Channel 

N  Pacific  6 

Guadeloupe  Passage 

Caribbean  15 

Balabac  Strait 

N  Pacif  c  6 

Mona  Passage 

Caribbean  15 

Balintang  Channel 

N  Pacific  6 

Northeast  Providence  Channel 

Caribbean  15 

Bashi  Channel 

N  Pacific  6 

Panama  Canal 

Caribbean  15 

Makassar  Strait 

N  Pat  1*1.  6 

St  Lucia  Channel 

Caribbean  15 

Mindoro  Strait 

N  Pao‘,c  fi  > 

St  Vincent  Passage 

Caribbean  15 

Torres  Strait 

N  Par.  <■  6 

Straits  of  Florida 

Caribbean  15 

Wetar  Passage 

N  Par  1  hr  6 

Windward  Passage 

Caribbean  15 

Strait  of  Magellan 

S  At'artic  13 

Yucatan  Channel 

Caribbean  15 

Bass  Strait 

S  Pacific  9 

Palk  Strait 

Indian  5 

Cook  Strait 

S  Pacf'c  9 

Great  Channel 

Indian  6 

>. 
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7.2  Passage  attributes 

After  assembling  the  candidate  passage  list,  the  next  step 
in  the  selection  process  involves  determining  what  attributes 
describe  the  utility  of  a  maritime  passage.  Using  the 
preceding  sections  for  guidance,  eight  attributes  deemed 
very  relevant  to  passage  utility  are  described  in  the  follow'- 
ing  subsections. 

7.2.1  Geographic  region  and  Soviet  TVl) 

Region  descriptions  are  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic, 
North  Pacific.  South  Pacific,  Arctic,  Caribbean,  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Baltic  regions.  Soviet  TVD 
regions  are  listed. 


(1)  Central  Strategic  Region  (C  SR) 

Continental  TVIK 

(2)  North  America 

(3)  Western  TVD  (including  Morocco) 

(4)  Far  Eastern  TVD 

(5)  Southern  TVD 

(6)  South-Easiern  TVD 

(7)  Africa 

(8)  South  America 

(9)  Australia 

(10)  Antarctica 


v\ ,V>,s.VN's's  ,V.“- 


I 


<  kt  aiiK  I  \  l)s 

(ill  At c in.  Ocean 
( i  2)  Pacific  Ocean 
( i  ’  I  Atlantic  Ocean 
i !  4 )  1  i.tiian  <  )cean 

M.irilirm-  I  \  l)s 

1 1 ' )  Caribbean  Sea 
(KM  Mediterranean  Sea 

In  cases  where  the  passage  lies  on  the  boundary  of  two 
IYIK,  the  lower  numbered  TVD  is  chosen. 

7.2.2  (.  Dust 

Relative  to  Li.S.  interests,  the  coast  of  a  passage  can  be 
hostile,  friendly,  neutral,  or  Third  World.  Where  the  shores 
differ,  the  worst  case  is  chosen.  In  essence,  this  attribute 
measures  risk. 

7.2.5  Traffic 

Pnmarv  shipping  traffic  through  the  passage  is  label¬ 
ed:  commercial,  military,  SOVL.OCU,  SOVLOCR,  or 
none  SOVl.OCU  designates  a  Soviet  Line  Of  Communi¬ 
cation  with  unrestricted  (free  world)  commercial  use; 
so VI  or  R  designates  a  Soviet  Line  Of  Communication 
with  restricted  commercial  use. 

7.2.4  h.gress 

Lgress  from  a  major  naval  base  to  the  open  sea  is 
designated  U.S.,  Soviet,  or  No. 

7.2.5  Peace  Use 

Primary  military  use  by  the  Free  World  Alliance  dur¬ 
ing  peace  is  Canal,  Sea  Line  of  Communication, 
Intelligence,  Harrier,  or  None.  Canal  emphasizes  the  man- 
m.iile  aspect  of  the  passage,  thus  its  intrinsic  value.  This 
operating  mode  corresponds  to  the  deterrence  phase  of  the 
l  . S .  maritime  strategy. 

7.2.6  (  nsis  use 

I  hr-  maritime  traffic  mode  corresponds  to  the  transi- 
’".'n  ir.  war  portion  of  the  maritime  strategy.  Primary 
■  miliary  use  by  the  Alliance  during  a  crisis  uses  the  same 
I .n  tors  as  peace  use. 

7. 2.  7  liar  use 

i  "  ■  1  ratin'  mode  corresponds  to  phase  two,  seizing  the 


7.3  Matrix  of  maritime  passages 

Upon  describing  each  of  the  maritime  p.i'saw.  >  with 
the  foregoing  eight  attributes,  the  resulting  relatn>i.slnps 
are  arranged  in  matrix  form  within  a  lelational  data  base 
(INGRES),  Table  7.2.  The  resultant  matrix  o  lows 
(passages)  and  8  columns  (attributes)  that  leatute  -ample, 
descriptive  entries.  A  relational  data  base  n  a  piactica! 
analysis  technique  that  enable'-  the  use  of  simple  queries 
to  retrieve  selected  qualitative  or  quantitative  data  trom 
the  data  base.  For  example,  all  passages  locate, i  within 
TVi)  3  and  providing  egress  from  a  Soviet  nav ul  base  can 
be  selected  and  retrieved. 

7.4  Passage  selection 

Referring  to  preceding  sections  to  formulate  a  selection 
template,  several  major  strategic  conclusion'  emerge: 

•  Defense  and  resupply  of  NATO  is  a  maior  United 
States  commitment. 

•  The  economic  vitality  of  the  Alliance  must  be 
maintained. 

•  The  Soviet  Union  crucially  needs  economic  growth, 
particularly  in  the  Far  East. 

•  Since  military  power  is  founded  upon  economic  vitality 

and  endurance,  the  most  important  attribute  of  a  maritime 
passage  is  the  nature  and  volume  of  what  passes  through 
it  during  normal  conditions,  that  is,  the  matrix  attributes. 
Traffic  and  Peace _ use. 

•  The  immense  cost  of  man-made  passages  (canals) 
warrants  them  special  attention.  No  arguments  have  been 
discovered  that  lessen  their  initial  value  to  world  wide 
commerce. 

•  Aside  from  defense  and  control  of  the  canal',  maritime 
passages  affecting  the  major  ports  and  flanks  of  Europe, 
and  the  Soviet  Southern  Sea  Route  are  crucial  to  economic 
survival  and  growth.  That  some  maritime  passages  ate 
important  to  both  the  Alliance  and  the  Sov-ets  (SOY- 
I.OCU)  gives  them  special  significance. 

Using  these  criteria,  passages  were  retrieved  from  the 
data  base,  where 

Traffic  =  SOVl.OCU.  or 

Peace^juse  =  Canal,  or 

Peace _ use  -  Sl.OC . 

The  resulting  12  strategic  passages  are  listed  alphabet!.  ■ 
ally  in  fable  7.7.  Figure  7  ]  locates  these  crua-'l  nnvr. 
ways  on  the  world  map  ot  Soviet  I  VD’s. 

An  estimate  of  potential  risk  can  be  obtained  cx.tr  m 


iMiiu’ive,  ot  the  maritime  strategy.  Phase  three,  carrying 
the  tight  to  the  enemy,  is  not  considered  here,  since  it 
presumes  all  maritime  passages  are  closed  to  hostile  forces 
and  ali  military  action  is  directed  against  the  Soviet 
homeland.  Primary  military  use  by  the  Alliance  during  war 
use'  the  same  factors  as  peace  use. 

7.2.H  Operation 

Pnmarv  Alliance  wartime  operations,  relative  to  the 
pa'saec  ire  either  offensive  or  defensive. 


Illg.  L  UC  UdM 


shows  that 

•  two  of  the  passage,  have  at  least  one  host. 

•  four  of  the  passages  have  at  least  one  7 hit 
coast . 

•  two  of  the  passages  have  at  least  one  nent' 

•  four  of  the  passages  hav c  friendly  coast', 
further,  two  passages  provide  egress  from  Nov 

bases  and  one  passage  provides  egress  from  1 
bases. 
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Table  7.3  Strategic  passages 


J 


W 


P 

I 


% 
> 


n 

l?; 


E,%/ 


Name 

Theater 

Traffic 

Coast 

Egress 

Peace  Use 

Bab  Mandeb 

Arabian  5 

SOVLOCU 

Third  World 

No 

S^OC 

Dandanenes 

Mediterranean  3 

SOVLOCU 

Friendly 

Soviet 

(r-.p  | 

Engiisn  Channel 

N  At. antic  3 

Commercial 

Fnendly 

No 

SLOC 

Formosa  Suae 

N  Pacific  12 

SOVLOCU 

Neutral 

No 

N  ■; '  u 

Great  Channel 

Indian  6 

SOVLOCU 

Third  Woria 

No 

s  l.  o  c 

Korea  Sfait 

N  Pacific  4 

SOVLOCU 

Fnendly 

So.iet 

i-’e 

Panama  Cana1 

Caribbean  15 

Commercial 

Friendly 

No 

Car  3  -  1 

Strait  of  Gibraltar 

Mediterranean  3 

Commercial 

Neutral 

No 

SLOC 

Straa  of  Malacca 

Indian  6 

SOVLOCU 

Third  World 

No 

SiOC 

Straits  Of  Florida 

Cariboean  15 

Commercial 

Hostile 

U  S 

SlOV 

Suez  Canal 

Mediterranean  5 

SOVLOCU 

Third  World 

No 

Ca"'U: 

Yucatan  Channel 

Caribbean  15 

Commercial 

Hostile 

No 

SLOC 

8.0  Twelve  strategic  passages 

This  final  section  individually  locates  each  of  the  12 
strategic  passages  on  a  world  map  and  describes  the  passage 
and  its  data  base  attributes.  Also  given  are  the  significance 
of  the  passage  and  relevant  treaties. 

In  retrospect,  these  results  are  not  startling.  With  the 
exception  of  three  North  American  passages  (whose  implicit 
value  includes  the  defense  of  Europe),  the  remaining  9 
strategic  passages  relate  to  the  same  goals  that  motivated 
Marco  Polo,  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  Columbus:  establish¬ 
ment  of  trade  routes  between  Europe  (including  the  Soviet 
Union,  east  of  the  Volga  River)  and  the  Far  East. 

8.1  Bab  El  Mandeb 

Theater  and  TVD:  Arabian  5 
traffic.  SOV LOCU 
Coast:  Third  World  (Yemen) 

Egress:  No 
Peace use:  SLOC 

Description:  This  strait  is  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea  and  thence  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Yemen,  a  communist 
state,  occupies  the  eastern  coast,  the  western  coast  com¬ 
prises  Ethiopia  and  the  French  Territory  of  Afars  and  Issas. 
There  is  very  little  intracoastal  trade;  the  crucial  traffic  is 
that  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

This  passage  is  20  miles  (32  km)  wide  and  is  divided  into 
rwo  channels  by  the  rocky,  barren  island  of  Perim.  The 
western  channel  is  16  miles  across  and  311  m  deep;  the 
eastern  channel  is  2  miles  wide  and  30  m  deep.  During  the 
north-northwest  summer  winds,  surface  water  and  a  layer 
of  highly  saline  bottom  water  How  out  of  the  Red  Sea  into 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  between  these  layers,  a  countercurrent 
flows  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  In  winter,  surface  waters  enter 
the  Red  Sea  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  but  Red  Sea  water  con¬ 
tinues  to  discharge  at  depth 
International  Treaties:  None 
Reference:  F.ncwlopeiha  Hntunnu  a,  1974 


8.2  Dardanelles 

Theater  and  TVD:  Mediterranean  3 
Traffic:  SOV  LOCU 
Coast:  Friendly  (Turkey) 

Egress:  Soviet 
Peace _ use:  Intelligence 

Description:  This  passage,  including  the  Bosporus,  is  the 
only  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  Most  of  the  shipping 
involves  the  Soviet  Southern  Sea  Route.  Egress  for  the 
Soviet  Black  Sea  Fleet  increases  its  strategic  importance. 

This  narrow  strait  extends  northeastward  for  38  miles 
(61  km)  to  link  the  Aegean  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmara. 
Its  width  varies  from  U  to  4  miles  and  lies  between  Gallipoli 
(northwest)  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  (southeast). 
Average  depth  is  55  m,  reaching  a  maximum  of  100  m  in 
the  narrowest  central  section.  There  is  a  rapid  sui  t. ice  cur 
rent  from  the  Sea  of  Marmara  to  the  Aegean  Sea  and  a 
compensatory  undercurrent  returning  more  saline  watei. 
International  Treaties:  The  Montreux  Convention  of  20 
July  1936  established  the  right  of  Turkey  to  fortify  the 
straits.  Further,  it  differentiated  between  warships  of  Black 
Sea  states  and  those  of  non-Black  Sea  states.  With  the 
exception  of  aircraft  carriers  and  submarines,  all  warships 
of  Black  Sea  states  were  allowed  unrestricted  passage 
through  the  straits  in  peacetime;  only  light  warships  of 
non-Black  Sea  states  had  this  right  under  limitations  ot 
tonnage,  number  of  units  simultaneously  present  and 
duration  of  cruising  time.  In  time  of  war  the  straits  w  on  Id 
be  closed  to  all  participants  in  the  conflict  it  J  urkey  were 
neutral. 

This  convention  was  scheduled  for  revision  in  1956,  out 
the  signatories  were  unable  to  agree  on  the  premises  ot  such 
a  revision. 

Reference:  Fm  vdopedici  Rritanmca,  1974 

8.3  English  C  hannel 
Theater  and  TVD:  N.  Atlantis  3 
Traffic:  Commerudl 


Coast:  1  t  iciidlv  t 1  :  aiuc  i 

Egress:  No 
Peace  use:  SI(K 

Description:  I  he  cham.c;  >  the  southern  entrance  to  such 
maior  l  utopean  pc:;.  .1-  \nrwerp,  R 00 ordain,  I  ondon, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburg 

Access  to  hut  1  'peN  creates!  harbors  underscores  the 
channel's  strategic  importance.  Situated  on  the  Scheldt 
River,  55  miles  from  the  North  Sea,  Antwerp  is  one  of  the 
biggest  seaports  m  the  world,  ranking  only  after  Rotter¬ 
dam  and  New  York  V  the  Scheldt,  together  with  the 
Meuse  and  Rhine  risers,  forms  the  biggest  estuary  in 
western  Europe,  Antwerp  mas  be  considered  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  greatest  harbor  complex  in  the  world. 

The  English  Channel  gradually  narrows  from  west  to 
east  trom  a  maximum  of  about  1  12  miles  (180  km)  to  a 
minimum  ot  21  miles  between  Dover,  England,  and  Calais, 
France.  As  it  becomes  more  narrow ,  t fie  average  depth 
decreases  from  122  nr  to  46  m. 

The  sea  floor  dips  fairly  steeply  neai  the  coasts,  but  is 
generally  Hat  and  remarkable  shallow.  Its  greatest  depth 
is  I  ”2  m  in  the  Hurd  Deep,  one  of  a  group  of  anomalous 
deep,  enclosed  troughs  in  the  bed  of  the  western  Channel. 
In  the  central  Channel,  46-m  to  61 -m  depths  are  fairly 
uniform  over  chalk  outcrops,  but  alterations  of  clays  and 
limestone  give  rise  to  an  undulating  terrain  and  deeps  reach 
almost  twice  the  average. 

!  ides  tire  generally  strong,  especially  in  the  Dover  Strait, 
and  may  he  visualized  as  an  oscillation  about  a  north-south 
line  through  the  center  of  the  channel.  The  central  por¬ 
tion  experiences  daily  double  tides,  and  the  Ciolfe  de  Saint 
Malo  experiences,  at  8.5  m  or  more,  the  greatest  tidal  range. 
There  ;s  an  overall  watet  flow  through  the  channel  to  the 
North  Sett:  a  complete  replacement  takes  about  5(H)  days. 
International  I  reaties:  None 
Reference:  / ncu  lo/H'tlni  Hriiunnu  u.  NC4 

8.4  Formosa  Strait 

1  heater  and  INI).  N  I'.ioIk  12 
Traffic:  >>0\  I  <  >(  l 
( Oast:  Neutral  I <  hitia  1 
Egress:  No 
Peace  use:  None 

Description:  1  tie  .vest  ,.t  r t, t-  pas^tg-,  1  (  lima,  a 

communist  state  Mo-t  ot  die  shipping  involve' European 
and  Sul  let  comnu  t ..  e  mill  I  a  pan  and  1  he  Sov  iet  1  .11  1  a-.t . 

I  his  st  r  it  it  i  s  1 1  h  1  miles  ( 1 60  km )  w  ide  bet  ween  C  liinaN 
I  ukien  Province  oast  and  the  island  ot  l.nwan  It  extends 
Itotn  southwest  to  northeast  between  the  South  and  1  ast 
(  lima  Seas.  Average  depth  is  70  m  1  he  strait  contains  the 
Pescadores  Islands 
International  I  reaties:  None. 

Reference:  / new  lonnlni  Unturmt  ti.  I’l's 


8.:>  («reat  Channel 
1  heater  and  !  \  I  >  I mti.m  6 
Traffic:  S(  A  i  1  a. 

( 'oast:  lii  •  a  ■  i  cd::i  1 

Egress:  N. 

Peace  use-  ' '  t  a 

Description:  :  !:.-  charmci  :■■  :  lie  pt  miar  v  wc'tc:  n  eef.m.c 
to  the  Strap  '  M.d.uca.  1  b.cie  is  little  mtraco.i'tu:  cade 
t he  bulk  ot  "iic  : :  at :  :c  o  t n: e;  tint iomtl  and  pm  - .  -  :  I , : . . ;  1  _ : , 

the  Strait  ot  Malacca 

Ihis  w  a  let  w  a\  is  .ocu'vd  neat  the  Nmuba:  l-i.uuis.  a 
group  ot  19  island' m  the  Bay  ot  Bengal,  southeast  of  India 
With  the  neatbv  \r, daman  Mutid.  they  comprise  .1  union 
territory  of  India 

International  I  reaties.  None 
Reference:  l  n.  . p/vdic  :>>“5 

8.6  Korea  Strait 

Theater  and  I  \  D:  N  Pacific  4 
Traffic:  S(  A  1  (  K  l 
Coast:  Friendly  (Korea) 

Egress:  Soviet 
Peace,  use:  InteHiuence 

Description:  Mom  shipping  through  the  -!mu  mv  0;. c- 
Soviet  and  F.uropean  commerce  with  Japan  and  the  I  at 
East.  Being  the  principal  sea  route  to  South  Korea,  the  mic 
democracy  on  the  East  Asian  mainland  coast,  adds  to  ps 
strategic  significance. 

This  passage  extends  northeast  from  the  Fas'  c  hit;  1  Va 
to  the  Sea  ot  lapan  between  the  south  coast  >1  Kotea 
(northwest)  and  the  Japanese  islands  of  Kyustiu  ,md 
Honshu.  Tliestr.it:  winch  is  90  m  deep,  is  bisected  1  . 
Tsushima  Island'.  I  he  passage  to  the  east  is  sometime' 
referred  to  <0  1  sushima  Strait.  The  western  pj--.,, 
tormerlv  ret. •••  ..:  :o  as  the  Chosen  Strait . 

1  lie  warm  i  'Ushima  Current,  a  branch  ot  the  K.p 
t  uncut,  passe'  nonli  through  the  strait.  I  o.'  "v 
coast s  of  t he  lapat'.csc  islands,  some  ot  the  curt  c  r :  ■  w m . ;  - 
continue  notth  m  flow  into  the  Pacific  and  ;h  'm.  >• 
(ikliot'k  .it  s'|i  h.dm  Island,  while  the  reniattuiv  'W  ■ ; 
counterdockw  sc  \>  tlow  south  along  the  Vim.,  m.uv.c.  • 
International  I  reaties:  None 
Reference:  /  *i(  w.'ofH’iiiu  Hritunnu  </.  ‘9V6 

8.7  Panama  (  anal 

I  heater  and  I  \  I > :  1  .uibt \.m  15 
Iraffic:  <  umii.i't.  ;.ii 
(  oast:  I  i  ciniiv  1  i’.ir,  ■:  1 1 

Egress:  N,. 

Peace  use:  1  .m.i 

Description:  '■  .  J  ■-  , !v:  s  1  :  ■  ■  ■  . ■  V  '  1:  " 

.  M'lsi'l  i  1 : .  .  r  •'  ■  .  I .  I  '• 


.'.11. 


-.1  ll  11 


imnoi  lance. 


ilia!  t rial  vear 


between  the  Atlantic  and  Partite  coast .  .>!  ;(.c  : h  and 

South  American  continents  can  be  reduced  bv  X H)  4000 
nm;  maritime  traffic  between  Turope  and  western  \  si  a  and 
Australia  can  save  1000-2000  nm  Heme.  the  Panama 
Canal  i'  ot  the  greatest  inter  national  importance, 
strategically  and  economically. 

The  51 -mile-long  <S2  km » canal  w as  t.ro  < •  pci  red  to  tiaix 
on  15  August  15  1014.  1  rout  a  low  o:  sit'’ transits  in  1410, 
traffic  rose  to  a  high  point  ot  15.525  transits  o!  all  types 
in  19T).  The  cargo  carries!  through  the  canal  that  year 
amounted  to  o\er  152,500,000  tons. 

In  1970  an  average  of  41  oceangoing  ships,  with  an 
average  st/e  of  7800  tons  each,  passed  through  the  canal 
each  day.  It  has  been  calculated  that  In  lw9U,  traffic  will 
increase  to  70  ships  per  day. 

Inlernational  Treaties:  The  Hay  Pauncctoie  Treaty  of 
November  18,  1901.  stipulated  that  the  canal  would  be  free 
and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  of  all  nations, 
which  observed  tile  rules  established  tor  the  Sue/  Canal 
by  the  Convention  ot  Constantinople,  1888,  by  which  the 
Sue/  Canal  was  made  a  corridor  lor  all  ships  of  all  nations 
in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone,  established  4  May  1904,  was 
abolished  on  1  October  1979,  with  the  return  to  Panama 
of  direct  civil  control  under  a  treats  signed  in  I97T  By 
the  same  treaty,  a  commission  under  joint  United  States- 
Panamaman  ownership  was  established  to  operate  the  canal 
until  the  year  2(XX).  when  Panama  will  assume  full  control. 
Reference:  Encyclnp^thu  Hrnannua,  19*6 


8.9  strait  ot  Malacca 


8.8  Strait  of  (jihraltar 

Theater  and  TA  D:  Mediterranean  3 
Traffic:  Commercial 
Coast:  Neutral  (Morocco) 

Kgrexs:  No 
Peace  use:  SL.OC 

Description:  This  passage  is  \  i i at  to  the  southern  flank  >9 


Uuropc.  All  traffic  headed  lor  'he  Sue/  Canal  or  the 


Mediterranean  must  enter  here. 

This  channel  is  5b  miles  (5*  km)  long  and  narrnw.s  to 
X  miles  wide  between  Point  Mairoqm  (Spain)  and  Point 
Circs  (Morocco).  I  he  straitN  western  extreme  o  2^  miles 
wide  between  the  capes  .4  I  rat  rlga:  (north)  and  Spartel 
(south),  and  the  eastern  estreme  is  14  miles  vcide  between 
the  Rock  ot  (  nbraltn:  ,md  Mi  Acho.  nisi  east  ot  (  ueta. 
a  Spanish  enclave  in  Morocco. 

Average  depth  ot  the  strait  ic  Mom.  A  2  knot  surface 
current  flows  eastward  throned)  the  center  of  the  channel, 
except  when  affected  by  cadet  I  y  winds.  [hi-  surface  move 
ment  exceeds  a  uesiwutd  flow  o|  heavier,  eoldet.  and  moie 
call  lie  wa.ier.  w  hi,  li  :  a  pl-ic  a  de- h  .  '  i  bout  ’  7 1 
International  Ireaticc:  \  : 


Reterciu  c:  /•/;<  \tinpi  ilia  /o <;  ! 


r  m  m  M  m  1 —  i  » 

>V  V//  V  ■  t  s 

r K., ■.vesv,  •,  /,  V  , 


I  heater  and  I  \  ! ).  I : 


I  rat  fie:  so\  |  i 


f.gresc:  N, 
Peace  e  a  : 


Description:  I  .  me  on  the  shortest  >ea  touic  between  India 
and  China.  1  • : mi t ;  is  one  ot  the  most  heavily  traveled 
shipping  cnanncU  in  the  world,  almost  a  natural  Sue/ 
i  anal  A:  :hc  southern  end  ot  tins  -  *  rai l  is  Singapore,  the 
hugest  port  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
world.  Mopping  is  primarily  international;  intracoastal 
truths  is  negligible.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  waterway 
by  other  tonio  oi  shipping,  the  strait  affords  passage  to 
giant  oil  tanks!'  that  voyage  between  Middle  L  ast  oiltields 
and  ports  m  eastern  Asi  i. 

This  500~nnle-long  waterway  (800  km)  is  extremely  vital; 
it  links  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  South  China  Sea.  Its 
width  varies  from  155  miles  (249  km)  in  the  north  to  40 
miles  in  the  south 

In  the  southern  portion  ot  the  strait,  water  depths  rarely 
exceed  37  m  and  are  usually  about  2'  m.  Toward  the 
northwest,  the  bottom  gradually  deepens  until  it  reaches 
the  200-m  isobath  that  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
Andaman  Basin.  Throughout  the  year,  the  current  flows 
northwest  at  rates  of  up  to  1."  knots. 

International  Treaties:  None 
Reference,  l.ncydopcdiu  Briiannuu ,  1986 
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8.10  Straits  of  Florida 


Ih  eater  and  TVD:  Caribbean  15 


Iruffic:  (  ommercia! 


(  oast:  I  lost i!c  (<  uha) 

I  gross:  l  S 
Peace  use:  M  ( >( 

Description:  Connecting  the  C >u! t  ot  Mexico  with  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  the  length  of  this  important  waterway  is  about 
1 10  miles  1 1  so  kin  i  bet w ecu  t he  Honda  Keys  on  t he  non h 
and  (  iil’ii  uid  ■ 1 ' c  Bahama-  ei  the  south  and  south  east. 
Ml  easthound  and  northbound  traffic  from  'he  (mil  ot 
M  exteo  pa",  through  it,  waterway ,  including  ov er  halt 
■  it  l  S  petroleum,  oil,  md  lubricants  (POl  )  Cuba  is  a 
h'loral  communist  si.uc  to;  both,  the  3  ucatan  C  hannel  and 
t  he  Si  rags  ot  I  londa 

!  lu-se  straits  lift:  r  t T.e  aiea  w  liere  the  I  londa  (uncut, 
the  initial  pai  i  •:  )■"  <  mi:  Stream,  flows  eastward  out  ol 
tin  toiR  ot  M  with  a  mean  speed  of  4  6  knots  and 
a  width  o:  o  ■>'  miles  (  mrent  transport  is  about 

gs,  ooo.  ooo  .  .  i  . .  t  wale  pet  second.  It  is  renoem/ed  by 
•  low  :  '  .  :  done  44  I 


a  width  o: 

gs  .0(10 .00(1 


i  liter  uati  •rial 


Kelclemi  ! 


•  ./•  .■  /■!>,. \;nnn  i m\6 


8. 1 1  Sue/  (  anal 

I  healer  and  INI):  Mediterranean  5 

I rat  tie:  S(  >V  [(HI 

Coast:  I  bird  Wot  Id  (  Lev  pi ) 

Egress:  No 
IVaee  use:  ('anal 

Description:  The  canal  extends  10?  miles  (168  km)  from 
Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Sue/  in  the 
south.  It  provides  the  shortest  route  between  l-.urope  and 
the  lands  King  around  the  Indian  and  western  Pacific 
Oceans,  [he  distance  from  1  ondon  to  Bombay,  by  cape 
and  by  canal,  is  10,800  tint  and  6.3(H)  nm,  respectively,  a 
savings  of  42iro;  similarly,  the  distance  from  Marseille  to 
Bombay  is  shortened  front  10.400  nm  to  4,600  nm.  a  56tfo 
sav  me  in  distance. 

The  canal  was  opened  tv'  traffic  in  November  1869.  In 
1870,  the  canal's  first  full  year  of  operation,  there  were 
486  transits,  or  fewer  than  two  per  day.  Carrying  oil  from 
the  Caucasus  region  to  the  Far  East,  the  first  tanker  tran¬ 
sited  the  canal  in  1892.  In  1900,  88  tankers  transited  the 
canal.  After  successive  widenings  and  deepenings,  the 
canal,  hy  1967,  featured  a  minimum  width  of  179  feet  and 
an  uninterrupted  depth  of  almost  12  m  at  low  tide.  In 
1966-67  there  were  20,326  canal  transits,  an  average  of 
?6  per  day ,  with  net  tonnage  increasing  from  437, (XX)  (1870) 
to  26". 000.000.  By  1978,  the  average  had  increased  to  58 
ships  per  day.  I  he  canal  was  enlarged  between  1975  and 
1980  and  presently  accommodates  ships  of  53  feet  draft. 
International  Treaties:  The  Convention  of  (  onstantin 
ople  1888  stipulated  the  canal  would  be,  "a  corridor  for 
all  ships  of  all  nations  in  peace  and  in  war."  Acts  of 
hostility  in  its  waters  were  forbidden. 

Reference:  fimycioftet/ui  llniuntn,  I ‘>86 

8. 12  }  tic  atari  (  hanncl 

Iheatei  .mil  1  \  I ) :  (  aiibPeun  15 

Irani':  m  ,  m.  •  i ' 

(  111'  I :  I,  •  'll.'  ■ ' 

I  •■■is.:  •• 

1  •  it.  I-.  :  8  I  <  >< 

In  opt  i  on.  \t;  P.m. i  .mal  traffic,  bound  lor  t  he  (  ml: 
'■1  ■  >:  n;os  ,  j s t  poits.  passes  thiough  this 


..  i 1  s'  *  .  ■  I  his  channel  ■  otinects  the  Ciult  of  Mexico  and 
o  (  uibheuti  Sea,  exiending  1 3?  miles  (217  km)  between 
<  .ij  ■  ■  (  n .  '..he,  Mexiso.  and  (  ape  San  Antonio.  Cuba.  I  he 
.aid  .outh  ev|ua'onal  currents  enter  the  channel  I  tom 
a  and  ii«tm  the  beeiiinmes  of  t he  (  mil  Stream 

'•  a  oi  Msi.i  I  lie  sin  tent  flowing  through  the 
3  .  •  <  liaiiiirl  stmiiL'C'i  m  the  suntmei .  .illumine 

'p-  *  .!•  v  .  eed  i  lie  4  knots 
I n I rritalmnal  I  reaties;  \o:r 
Refer*  lire:  /  'a  ti  iufirihti  Hnhtnnr.  ,i .  1‘txr. 
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